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INTRODUCTION 



Background and Rationale 

The conceptualization of vocational choice as a process of on-going 

# 

development has been given increasing attentio in the literature during 
the past 15 year pi let* while vocational devol ogaent and career planning 
are v ali d and inescapable concerns of education, contemporary principles 
and concepts of vocational guidance have not been effectively incorpor- 
ated within the school curriculum. This neglect Isas been recognized by 
the National Manpower Council ( Education and Manpower ) in various state- 



ments. Thus: 

... s ome attempt has been made in the past ten years to bring voca- 
tional guidance services down to the level of the cl&ssorcm through 
courses in occupational information, community civics, group gui- 
dance, student services orientation ^ad psychology. . •• Still, not 
counting the high enrollment * in conE&unity civics, long a required 
course in most junior high schools, much remains to be done in 
bringing guidance, and particualrly occupational information, 
into the classroom in an organized and systematic way. (p. 215). 



and: 



The guidance profession should study and evaluate methods af pre- 
senting occupational information more effectively in classroom 
situations, (p. 216) 



The intinjvfce relationship between education and occupation has been 



stressed repeatedly by the Educational Policies C omission (Manpwer^a^ 
Education) , the National Manpower Commission tA Policy.for Skilled Man-, 
^ower ), American Council on Education ( Man. Educati on aad Work) , National 



Vocational Guidance 




, the Presidents 



TfcSSTon Vocational Education, and by many authorities in the field, 
notably Donald Super. Eli Ginsberg, Henry Borov, David Tiedsttn, and 



Edward Roebor. 

There are a number of reasons why schools have not engaged more 

successfully in the process of helping youth find ways of investing their 

i 
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lives meaningfully through work. A principal reason steins from the fact 
that educational methods in this area have not kept pace with growing 
body of theoretical knowledge and research evidence related oo vocational 
development. Nor have the schools kept sufficiently abrsast of economic 

or T^ecnnoxogicai cneuiges securing am wiw wujtxu vjl rvvjrzv. uw xw^xxwi uuuo 

for curriculum of the growing body of literature which constitutes a 
subscience of occupational behavior, as well as the effect of technolog- 

t 

ical and societal change on human work, remains to be studied. There is 
need to consider the implications of these developments with the view to 
finding new directions for guidance procedures with in the classroom. 

A growing interest in career development and its potential contri- 
bution to the school program is very much in evidence today. Officers 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association are being asked increas- 
ingly to speak on the subject to school personnel— i.e. , school counse- 
lors, vocational educators, and curriculum specialists. Programs 
devoted to this topic at the December 1964, American Vocational Associa- 
tion convention in Minneapolis drew an unusually heavy attendance. This 
interest has been reflected also in recent vocational education publica- 
tions. Career development is given prominent attention in a U.S. Office 
of Education publication entitled, A Study of Curriculum Development in 
the High School Cooperative Program , Vocational Disivison Bulletin No. 
281. A series of articles related to the subject appeared in Business 
Education Forum . April, 1962. It is likely that much of this interest 
has been st imul ated by recent Federal legislation aimed at improving 
the economic welfare of youth through programs of vocational counsel- 
ing, training and placement. 

Increased concern about problems of occupational planning and ad- 

7 \ . 

justaent on the part of government and educators mokes especially 



timely an sxanination of the potential contributions which oarear develop- 
ment concepts may hold for the school curriculum. A major problem seems 
to be the lack of any concerted or systematic efforts to translate theory 
and -esea-ch to practice. This proposal suggests a necessary first step 
to stimulate efforts in this direction 
Developments 

In January, 1965, the National Vocational Guidance Association sub- 
mitted a proposal to the tJ.S. Commissioner of Education setting forth 
our desire to hold a Conference to explore means and methods for moving 
Current Trends in Career Development Theory and Research into Educational 

Curriculum throuht and planning. 

The proposal was revised and re-submitted in September 1965. Undsr 
date of November 24, 1965 Dr. David Tiedeman, president of the Associa- 
tion was notified the project had been approved subject to final negotia- 
tion of a mutually acceptable contract or grant instrument. 

The Association moved ahead by inviting key leaders in various othe. 
groups to serve on the planning committee. These individuals or their 
representatives met with the principal designates of SVGA on January 11th 
in Columbus, Ohio to finalize the plans for the Conference, In the 
interum tentative arrangements were made with the Airlie Foundation for 
us© of their conference facilities. 

Following the Columbus planning session those who had been identified 
as being prominent innovators. in the selected topic areas were contacted 
relative to their participation by preparing a paper for reproduction 
and distribution prior to the Conference and then, making a presentation 
. at the Conference. Tbp quality of. the papers, is highly evident; in that 
there have been many requests for their publication. various profession, 
al journals. Concurrently, certain garwaino papers doomed important 

ill 
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background for the participants were identified and permission to reprint 
them was obtained. 

The eight back^oxmd papers ^nd three of the substantive papers were 
reproduced and mailed to the participants prior to the Conferance. Dr. 
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Borow had copies of his paper available for distribution at the time 
people arrived at Airlie House. Dr. Wilensky 1 s paper was reproduced 
during the Conference. Each of the papers is incorporated as a part of 
this report. 

Following each presentation a participant reacted to the papsr and 
presentation. Dr. Samler prepared a paper on his reaction which has been 
incorporated in this report. In turn the entire group broke into six 
small discussion groups which had the definitive assignment of developing 
implementing procedures. 

During the last morning, Dr. Bob G. Woods, Dr. Carl McDaniels, 
and Dr. David Tiedaman summarized. They* covered Implications for Curricu- 
lum, Implications for Counselor Education, and Implications for Research 
respectively. Subsequently they prepared and submitted their papers which 
are Included w^th this report. 

Following the Conference Dr. Douglas Sjogren took the discussion 
group recorder reports and summarized them. This is the last paper in 
the report. 

Objectives 

1. To expand the dialogue between occupational theorists and researchers, 
counselors, vocational educators, and curriculum specialists by 
mobilizing and sharing knowledge in career guidance, behavioral science, 
labor market and manpower information, and curriculum development. 

2. To identify concepts of occupational behavior and work in a changing 
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society which should be incorporated into curiicular piactice. 

3. To conceptual'.ze vc national readiness and the related structure of 
motives in youth at different age-grade levels. 

4. To identify areas of research which need attention and demonstration 
projects by which new approaches to vocational guidance might be 
systematically explored within the curriculum setting. 

5 . To identify vocational topics and types of competencies which might 
augment and strengthen counselor education programs. 

6. To disseminate the hoped-for insights and conclusions of the proposed 
conference by malcing the prodeedings widely available to counselors 
and counselor educators, vocational psychologists, vocational 
educators, and curriculum specialists. 

Results : 

1. It was evident that those from each discipline had rather common 
perceptions within their own group but that these perceptions were 
quite divergent between the various disciplines represented in the 
conference. There is need to improve our inter-disciplinary communica- 

^ tions particularly as relates to current career development theory 

and research. 

2. There se em ed to be general agreement that the mean in g of work is 
deeply interwoven with our value system. As productivity in our 
affluent society is increasingly achieved by machine performance, man 
attains a sense of satisfaction more through service to his fellow 
man. It is imperative that our educational system bring such changes 
into the awareness of youth. 

3 . Dr. Tiedeman prepared a structual conceptualization relating age, 
developmental stages, and counselor functions in a most definitive 

way* 

v 














U-. It became evident we need much exploration of various curricular 
patterns to ascertain its strengths and weaknesses of approaches 
to vocational guidance. Why are some group programs effective in 
one setting and relatively ineffective in another? 

a0 A 1 11 _ 1 J.. <L a M a J a AM 4* h A 
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opment of more efficient ways of training counselors-to-be to 
perceive the worker attitudes, his preceptions of his job and its 
meaning to his way of life. Are these particular methods and 
techniques whereby the transition from one occupation to another 
is accomplished with less loss of prestige and sense of worthwhile- 
ness? Are there certain Identities which facilitate adaptative 
behavior in periods of exceedingly rapid social-economic change? 

6. Plans have been adopted to publish the proceedings of the Conference 
for wide distribution to counselors, counselor educators, vocational 
psychologists, vocational educators, and curriculum specialists. 

These priviledged to participate felt it was an exceedingly 
stimulating and beneficial conference. Many ideas and insights were 
gained and several have reported instances in which materials have been 
u tili zed in working with other groups. There have been numerous re- 
quests for copies of the papers. 



Kenneth B. Ashcraft . 
Conference Administrator 
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STRATEGIES FOR CURRICULUM CHARGE 
Arthur V/. Foshay 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

During the past ten to fifteen years it has become apparent to those 
who would improve the curriculum that they must reconceive the components 
of an educational system in order that changes may endure. The terms of 
the topic I have been requested to speak about here are interesting, partly 
because they would not have appeared in a similar request a generation 
ago, Until recently, we have thought of curriculum development as a 
process intended to improve learning* Only recently have we begun to 
face the matter of strategy squarely. The problem of curriculum design— 
that is, the question of how the curriculum as a whole is to function for 
any one student and for the students as a whole - continues to defy ade- 
quate formulation. Maybe the concept ‘’strategy 1 ’ will help. 

We deal here with two terms that are highly contemporary: “change” 

and ’’strategy.” What shall be the strategy for curriculum change? 

I shall adopt the position here that to change the curriculum is to 
change the School system, taken as a whole, and that any consideration 
of strategies for curriculum change must be based on an analysis of the 
nature of the system to be changed. If we are to develop an orderly 
approach to change in a school system, we must first consider how the 

school system itself may be conceived of. 

Several metaphors have been available to us, and we have used them 
from time to time. Let me state them as questions: 

A 

—Is a school system a logically ordered array of processes, 
like a factory? 

—Is a school system a political unit, responsive to its 
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environment like a city government? 

— Is a school system a highly organized, single purpose unit, 
like a surgical team? 

— Is a school system an organism, with self -maintaining sub- 
g^ref om e the power to repair itself; like an animal? 

—Is a school system like a physical system, which is organized 
mainly to attain and maintain a steady state? 

All metaphors are in some sense misleading, of course. Perhaps it 
is because of their^^'sleading character that these metaphors have been 
the subject of passionate, doctrinaire utterances from time to time. To 
think of a school system as if it were like a factory with an input, a 
processing arrangement, and an output, invites the schoolman to join 
Callahan's "cult of efficiency." There are places in the United States 
where the school system is, indeed, like a small governmental unit, with 
patronage, selective granting of privilege, the response to immediate 
crises, and the attempt to appear absolutely fair in the sense that every- 
one is treated as if he were the same person — all of which characterizes 
city governments. To organize a school like an infantry team presumes 
that there is an enemy. Since the real enemy of the educator is ignor- 
ance, which is impalpable, too often the "enemy" of the education team 

turns out to be the student. The metaphor of the organism is less simpl- 
* 

istic than the others, but it still connotes that the system is essentially 
reactive, not intelligent, and that we must provoke the reaction we want 
of it, not in any real sense interact with it, or consult it. 

We do not have an adequate model of a school system, although some 
attempts are being made to construct one. Lacking a model, we are driven 
to continue to think in metaphors* As I say , we have to recognize the 
risks that go with metaphors— chiefly the ri*rk of being carried away by 




the metaphor until one forgets that it is a metaphor, not a model. 

Nevertheless, I would like to suggest yet another metaphor for us 
to use in t hin king about the school as a social system. The metaphor is 
an ecology. 

Most of us learned about ecologies as natural environments: a forest 
ecology, a fishpond ecology, a desert, a mountaintop the abyssal depths 
of the sea. 

Proceeding, I hope, with care, let us consider the possibility that 
the metaphor of the ecology will enlighten the question of strategies 
for change. Let us consider the bureaucratic social organisation, which 
is a school systems, from an ecological point of view. 

To describe any ecology, one would seek to indicate the components 
of it which function interdependently in such a way as. to giv8 the 
overall system its character and its shape, VTfcat are the principal 
components of a school system? The following, I think: 

1) The school system proper consists of its employed personnel. 

Its clientele-- the students— function not as a determining component 
in the system, but rather as a necessary condition for its existence. 

Its community environment functions as a source of nourishment, producing 
stability or change within it, but not as a functioning part of it. 

That is, a school system could exist, briefly, without students or a 
community, just as I could without water. The water I need tomorrow is 
not part of my bodily system, and will not be until I have consumed it. 

In saying this, I do not wish to seem immoral, but only (like anyone 
who has said something a bit cynical) realistic. When one seeks to 
change a school system, I mean to imply that one seeks to change the 
employed personnel in the system, thus changing what is offered to :/ { ^ 
students, and what is drawn from the surrounding environment. Mind you 
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students can exist without schools, but not schools without students. 

The community can exist without a school, but not a school without a 
community of some kind. So the first tiling we say about a school sys- 
tem is that it consists of the employed professionals, and is nourished 
by its clientele. 

How may we characterize a school system, so viewed? First, a school 
system is hierarchical. The power within it goes from the top down. The 
most powerful individual in any school system is the superintendent of 
schools. In any school system, there is a limited number of people — 
commonly not more than one in fifty— who, in fact, constitute the power 
system of the school. The most successful schools are therefore those 
with high charisma in the superintendent* s office, or, as we like to say, 
"strong leadership." Or, tc put it another way, the quality of the cur- 
riculum cannot long be better than the quality of the superintendent’s 
mind. 

Second, the personnel in the school system is constantly changing. 

Hie typical tenure of a school superintendent in the Uiited States is 
less than five years. For example, the turnover of teachers in the 
schools in New Jersey, statewide, is approximately 20#— 11,000 out of 
55,000, "This is about double what the profession was experiencing and 
ejecting five years ago."l 

It follows, third, that continuity in school systems is more nearly 
a property of &e structure, the materials, and the environment than it 
is of the personnel. That is, in personnel matters, the hierarchy con- 
tinues, but ndi^the individuals. In instructional policy, the evaluation 
and testing practices arid the materials of instruction are the continuity. 



1. NJEA Review, April 1966, pp. 4?4-5. 



not the teachers. Physically, the school buildings represent far more 
continuity than do instructional policies or even the organizational 
structure. Perhaps those" who look at a school building and call it a 
school— -which has always seemed to me like confusing a house with a 
family — have been right all along. 

I have asked that we consider the school system from an ecological 
point of view, let us consider how one might seek to change any ecology. 

First, one would change an ecology by changing those crucial parts 
at which it is articulated— -the joints of its structure, so to speak. 

Thes® are the points at which the interdependence of its components is 
evident* If you wanted to change a school system, therefore, you would 
change the personnel in the powerful positions within it, or you would 
change their working relationships. 

Second, one might change an ecology by altering the dynamics basic 
to its continuance. It is easy to imagine the change in a forest ecology 
that is brought about by a change in the climate — the rainfal, the num- 
ber of days of sunshine in a year, and so on. If our metaphor isn't 
misleading us, it follows that if one changed the sources of money, the 
clientele, the personnel policies operating, or the pedagogical beliefs 
brought by teachers to the school system, then the school system would 
change. 

Third, one can change a natural ecology by introducing an element 
into it that alters the interdependence in the system, mil the insects, 
as Rachel Carson pointed out, and the birds vanish, whereupon the seeds 
aren't carried, and so on. In a school system, one could expect a system- 

♦ J * 

wide change to result fro® a gross alteration in the testing program, or 
perhaps (as has been illustrated in the case of Hanhasset, Ltng Island) 
the introduction of programmed instruction. 2 



The sketch I have offered above is not intended to be exhaustive, 
but to present the main elements present in a school system, taken as an 
ecological system. What kind of strategy for alteration of the system 
would make sense under these circumstances? 

It nm«t be clear that 1 agree with all those experienced school people 
who say that the school system is a complex affair. Any strategy intended 
to change any part of it would have to take the whole of it into account. 
The strategy would have to be comprehensive. 

I should like to describe here the specifications for a comprehen- 
sive strategy set forth by W colleague. Professor Matthew Miles, of 
Teachers College. 3 Miles suggests there are four identifiable stages 
in the strategy for change, prior to its adoption by a systems 
—Design of the Innovation 
—Local Awareness and Interest 
—Local Evaluation 
—Local Trial 

For a strategy to be comprehensive, all four of the stages identi- 
fied by Miles have to be taken into account. That is, the design of the 
innovation must be adequate, local awareness must in fact be aroused, 
local evaluation must be adequate enough so that changes in the design 
to fit local conditions will in fact be made, and the local trial must 
be under realistic circumstances so that the innovation has a good chance 
of spreading through the system. The particular strategy undertaken 



2. John Herbert and Arthur W, Foshay, M PrograEaaed Instruction in the 
Manhasset Junior High School” in four case studies of programed,, 
instruction. The Fund for the Advancement of Education, June, 1964. 

f : ~ s • * i 

3. Miles, Matthew B. (ed.). Innovation in Education, New York, Teachers 
College Press, 1964, chapter 1. 
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varies enormously. From Miles's point of view, the use of curriculum 
councils and ccsssittees to prepare and install curriculum guides is a 
strategy, the development of regional research and development centers 
for the design of innovations, followed by a 11 county agent" who will 
work with the local system, redesigning as necessary, is another strategy; 
the development of conflict within the system, along more or less Machia- 
vellian lines, is yet another strategy, and hhere are many others. The 
» * 

important thing about -fils concept is that if all of the elements In the 
strategy are not taken into account successfully, the innovation (change) 
will not take place. 

For example, the Council for Basic Education has concentrated its 
efforts primarily on the development of local awareness and interest, 
with little attention either to design or local evaluation. The effect 
of this has been to produce very little change, although the Council has 
successfully generated a great deal of local anxiety. The Core Curricu- 
lum, an innovation in the thirties, was characterized by a half -developed 
design, much attention to local awareness and interest, some attention 
to local evaluation, and a great deal of attention to local trial— and 
the Innovation did not withstand the pressures subsequestly brought 
against it, nor was it ever widely used. The Physical Sciences Study 
Committee curriculum in high school physics appears to have been a 
successful comprehensive strategy, in that the design was quite thoroughly 
developed, a considerable attention was given through the mass media to 
the development of local awareness and interest, and teachers were trained 
so that local trial could be undertaken. In this case, insufficient atten- 
tion has been given to local ©Valuation, with the apparent result that 
some school systems are now dropping PSSC physics because of local evalua- 
tions which many woiua say are inadequately designed. • - 
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Not to make any* more of our ecological metaphor than w© ought to, it 
is perhaps of interest to recognize that Miles's comprehensive strategy* 
allows for attention to the entire system simultaneously, provides for 
alterations within the system that dc not necessarily threaten its exis- 
tence ■ and at the same time MMllits f,hft af)An'H nn nf imr rtf fl»o anrmAankAO 
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to the change of an ecology I have suggested earlier, Miles's notion of 
a comprehensive strategy is the most advanced of the feasible approaches 
to thinking about the problem that I have come across. I should like to 
compare his notion of how to bring about change with those that have been 
the most widely accepted during the short history of thought about curricu- 
lum development. 

Perhaps the most widely accepted approach to curriculum change is 
represented by Alice Miel's book of 1$45» Curriculum Change. A Democratic 
Process , and certain subsequent developments in this field. Generally 
speaking, this approach, which I shall call the "democratic" way asserts 
that those who are to be affected by an innovation should design it. It 
emphasises the generation of improvement at the grass roots— that is to 
say, among the teachers themselves. Ideas so generated are to be subjected 
to cooperative experimentation, perhaps supplemented by relevant special 
trai ning , and In general the creation of a research and development scheme 
within a system. The general idea is that if one will attend to the per- 
ceptions and feelings of the school staff, with a certain amount of gui- 
dance and encouragement, good ideas will be developed and brought to the 
point of action. This approach is basically evolutionary in concept. 

I am not one to denigrate the "democratic" approach to curriculum 
improvement. Neither my experience nor ay affiliations with it would 
permit me to do so. One of the interesting outcomes of this approach 
was the movement called cooperative action research, which, had it not 









been hounded out of existence, would have resulted in a considerably 

* 

greater amoral of internally induoed change than has been true during the 
decade just ending.** Perhaps the greatest advantage of the democratic 
approach to curriculum change was its reliance on the idea that curriculum 
change rested on a change in the pedagogical belief s held by the school 
staff. Itj greatest limitation was, of course, its failure to provide for 
drastic change. When one relies entirely on a school staff for curriculum 
change ideas, one may aspect proposals concerning how to make the exist* 
ing system work, not how to replace it with another system, or how to 
change it fundamentally. 

Another serious limitation in these times, of course, is that the 
approach presumes continuity in the school staff -«a condition that no 
longer exists. 

A. second mode of curriculisa development, also intended to change the 
beliefs of the school staff, thus changing the way they act, X will call 
the "political” way. As a method, it has been used more or less con* 
sciously at various times by the Progressive Education Association, The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation, the Counoil 
for Basic Education, and in some cases by the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 

Briefly, the "political” approach seeks to make use of the need for 
external approval that almost any school system has, at the same time 
seeking to work with what I called earlier the points of articulation of 
the system. 

To use the political approach to curriculum change involves three 



h. See Corey* Stephen M*» Action Research to Xtewowe School Practices . 
Teachers College PresSjji&jJ'. , . 
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kinds of activity, which may go on in any order. 

One may bring pressure on the man at the top of the hierarchy through 
influential local people, through the local press, or through pressure 
from external agencies such as the State Department of Education or the 

■Ur yiijkuo V4- uvjvu vx nU4,v>ii liovo vixxogy vuuux yxw» wvw w* 

certain limited kinds. 

One may also introduce ” change agents” at key points in the school 
system. The curriculum director is by definition such a change agent. 

The superintendent may be; so may the department chairman in a high school, 
or (as recent experience has shown) teacher organizations may function as 
change agents. 

Perhaps + he most widely recognized examples of the political approach 
are the campaigns in the mass media, in which publicity is intended to 
function as a reward-punishment system. There has been one case after 
another during the past ten years of local school syst ems undertaking 
changes primarily to gain a good press. Some thought has been given to 
the politics of curriculum change, notably by Gordon Mackenzie. 5 Macken- 
zie’ s view is that since a school system responds to its environment, to 
induce a change and to make it last it is necessary to get the forces 
in the environment operating in the same direction. 

A third widely recognized approach to curriculum change I will call 
the ” county agent” way. Based on the U. S. Department of Agriculture^ 
experienced of fifty years, its educational form involves the development 
of regional research and development centers, with associated local demon- 
stration centers, the provision of a consultant (hence the “county agent” 



5. See* "or example, GordoftN. Mackenzie , “Curricular ’ Cb&fek J Participants, 
Po*r and Process j” in Innovation ini Education, op.- cit. 
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analogy) who will work with local school systems to develop and install 
the innovation. The assumption here is that local competition between 
school systems will lead other neighboring systems to emulate th© one 
that has changed. Perhaps the most widely known example of the M county 
agent” approach is that described by Henry h. Brickell in his pamphlet 
on educational innovation in New York State. 

It should be apparent that none of these ways of bringing about cur- 
riculum change is of itself sufficient, and that none of them is wholly 
ineffective. The reason that I am impressed with Miles’s comprehensive 
strategy is that it permits all of these approaches to be used, while not 
relying on any one of them exclusively. 

So far, we have talked about school systems and their behavior. Let 
us consider one element of the process as a whole in some detail. We 
have, it should be remembered, so far talked entirely about change pro- 
cesses. Wo have not talked about the content of any particular change. 

Let us consider what criteria are to be used in considering the in- 
clusion of any given body of knowledge within the curriculum. I shall 
not presume here to try to illustrate from the field of vocational educa- 
tion or vocational guidance, since this paper is addressed to those who 
know this field much better than X. Permit me, therefore, to speak in 
principle, and to rely on you to supply the illustrations. 

There are three major criteria that are inevitably applied to pro- 

% 

posals for adding or dropping school subjects, or other organised curricvu 
lum activities. 

The first of these is the criterion of transfer. The more generative, 
or generali sable, or transf errable , a given body of knowledge is, the 
more desirable it is in the curriculum. The more specialised, temporary, 
or esoteric the knowledge, the less likely it is to be included in the 
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curriculum on any permanent basis, That's how it is. perhaps, that 
classical languages have by and large disappeared from the secondary 
curriculum of most students, both in the United States and in Europe. 

They were taught, not as bodies of knowledge that we* a general! sable, but 
as specific, somewhat narrowly conceived skills. If one takes a skill 
approach to the learning of a foreign language, it obviously makes more 
sense to learn a modem language than an ancient one. 

Second, any given body of knowledge has a greater chance of being 
accepted in the curriculum if it can be seen as a part of somebody’s 
theory of general education. Now, of course, we have no adequate theory 
of general education. However, there are certain rather loose terms that 
are widely used in this connection: terms like civilizing and civiliza- 
tion (perhaps referring to that knowledge which deepens one's knowledge 
of human society and of the human condition) ; intellectually invigorating 
(the kind of knowledge that deepens one's sense of the possibility and 
nature of inquiry and of logical thought); personally enhancing (that 
knowledge which has the effect of broadening one's awareness and sense 
of competence in the world) , and the like. If the general purpose of 
education 4 s to help a man become himself, and if a man is to be viewed 
as an intellectual, emotional, spiritual, esthetic, biological, social 
creature, then one asks of any proposed subject matter what it promises to 
contribute to each of these kinds of human development. In the degree that 
any proposed subject matter can be shown to contribute to many of these, 
it has a better chance of surviving through time. 

Third, the proposed new knowledge must be pedagogically feasible. 
Teachers have to exist who know how to handle the new material (part of 
the downfall of the core curriculum was its dependence on teachers who 
didn't understand it); the time and facilities necessary for the new 
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material to be taught have to W available. Some of us, for example, make 

¥ 

a quick judgment about the academic validity of a high school by compar- 
ing the size of its library and laboratories with the size of its gym- 
nasium. If such a judgment is a bit coarse, so are the products of some 
such schools. 

All of these criteria I see as relevant to the design of an innova- 
tion. It has seemed to me that most frequently the transfer value of 
the newer fields has not been argued satisfactorily, as Is the case for 
certain of the old, well-established, academic subjects. Notice what 
subjects, once widely accepted, have disappeared from the curriculum. 

Manual training, or ”sloyd”, vanished during the late Thirties, probably 
because it was seen as the development of hand skills, not as an art. 
Astronomy disappeared during the late Teens as a direct result of the 
i ?port of the Commission on the Economy of Time— it took more time than 
its transfer value was thought to be worth. The classical languages have 
virtually disappeared, because they have not been taught as an introduc- 
tion to civilization, but as a way of learning English, of all things. 
Concerning vocational education, it seems likely that Mr. Conant” s charac- 
terization of the field as ’’marketable skills” has to be overcome if the 
criteria I’ve mentioned are to be met adequately. 

It should be evident that curriculum development is not yet a science— 
though there are some lawful elements in it. Sc far, I have endeavored 
to describe the state of the art as it is now. Let mo try to state what 
• implied by the comments I’ve made. 

To bring about curriculum change, 

i. Think of a school system as a hierarchical, transitory set of 
employed people, who function like an ecological system. One any enter 
the system at several points; effective curriculum development strategies 
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seek to enter at as many as possible. The points are: 

a. through the hierarchy, by gaining the confidence and com- 
mitment of the de facto leadership 

b. through the supporting community, by seeking to alter what 
it will support 

c. through the materials of instruction, including the examination 

system 

d. through the teachers, by altering their beliefs about what 
should be taught, to which students, and how 

e. through the students (the clients) by altering the kind of 
student served by a school— or a given school program 

2, Adopt a comprehensive innovation strategy, with thorough develop- 
ment of the design, the arousing of local awareness and interest, careful 
attention to the means for local evaluation and redesign, and the arrange- 
ments for local trial* 

3* In order that any proposed curriculum innovation be sound and ac- 
ceptable, bring to a maximum its transferability, its feasibility, and 
a. is contribution to all aspects of human developaent. 

I wish to make one more comment on the question of the beliefs teach- 
ers have about teaching, subject matter, and students— a consideration 
cricial to any successful curriculum change. If I were in the position 
to try to bring about a given curriculum change, it seems to me that 
right now I would focus my efforts on teacher education. I have become 
very much impressed with the transitory nature of the teaching force. 

While a generation ago the corps of teachers was relatively stable, it 
has become progressively more and more unstable, especially in the elemen- 
tary grades. One need no longer wait for twenty year© for a new teaching 
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force to appear in the schools; in a great many elementary schools, 
more than half of the teaching force is replaced every five years. As 
long as we continue to employ young women, we may expect them to marry, 
to bear children, and to leave town when the careers of their young and 
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teaching force, we had better do it in the colleges where they are educ- 
ated, Most of them hear whatever they are going to hear about education 
at that time. Their beliefs about education are set in education courses 
which, despite the many faults that afflict them, nevertheless have great 
influence. The next time you hear a young elementary school teacher de- 
claring as a matter of natural law that a given subject matter is not 
suitable for third-graders, you can be sure that she is quoting some 
professor In her college, from idiom she heard that dogma not more than 
five years ago. 

If the elementary school teaching staff is the most unstable part 
of the teaching force, the college education staff is probably the most 
stable. We would do well, if we wish to bring about any orderly change 
in education, to focus our efforts on that change in the ecology which 
has to do with who is admitted to teaching, and on who teaches him about 
education. If we want to change young teachers, we would do well to ex- 
amine what they are being taught in college. 

If it were up to me, therefore, I would put all of the effort I had 
available into bringing about change in the professional preparation of 
teachers, I suggested earlier that the beliefs of those who are in the 
school system have a substantial effect on the way the system acts. The 
key to these beliefs is to be found in courses in which teachers are 
taught to believe that children have a limited ability to learn, that a 
school subject is really a set of procedures, not a set of concepts. I 
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cannot stress strongly enough the importance of such a focus on teacher 
education. We are in a-tira© when some of the most important new develop- 
ments in education, such as the job corps, have been taken out of the 
hands of the educationists altogether. One reason for this is that the 
educationists— by this I mean all of us, but especially the young, new 
teacher— have shown themselves too rigid and doctrinaire to discard ap- 
proaches that fail and to invent new ones. It is possible that national 
interest would best be served by two differently conceived school systems— 
the one official and academic, the other emergent and practical; the one 
conducted by tax-supported official agencies, the other by private organ- 
izations working under contract. Even if this were the case, however, 
our hopes for a better school system would tur.i, it seems to me, on the 
training of those who enter it— the teachers— especially given their tran- 
sitory nature. 

I have said that it seems to me most helpful to view a school system 
from an ecological point of view. Such a view suggests that the most 
effective ways to bring about change in the system consist of changing the 
nature of the nourishment it draws from its environment, introducing 
change agents into it, and changing the character of the interdependence 
system of which it is composed. I have explained how it is that a compre- 
hensive change strategy seems more adequate to the problems we face than 
a less than comprehensive strategy, and have implied that the strategies 
most widely discussed now are in general less than comprehensive . With 
respect to the content of new changes, I have suggested that the broader 
their application to the nature of man, the more likely they are to be 
accepted in the long run, and to survive. And finally, I have suggested 
that the one most crucial element in the ecology, as it seems to me, is 

to be found at the point where teachers are trained. 
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CONJUNCTION OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND CURRICULUM? 

PROBLEMS AND POTENTIALS 
Henry Borov? 

University of Minnesota 

A Capsule of History 

One of the venerable intramural games invented and played with zest 
by academicians starts by positing a fundamental incompatibility between 
the intellectual and liberating aims of schooling on the one hand and 
the economic and vocational aims on the other. The rules generally 
require the advocates of the former position, which Shoben once charac- 
terized as the champions of the “sheer stocking intellect,” to assume the 
offensive. They initiate the game by asserting that (a) liberal and voca- 
tional education are mutaually exclusive, (b) the pressures exerted by a 

7 ' 
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vapid and Philistine culture, a culture increasingly dominated by economic 
and material values, have spawned creeping vocationally and subverted 
the original lofty ideals of liberal education, and (c) something ought 
to be done about it. Rather than extend the description of the game, 
the elements of which must surely be known to most participants in this 
conference, and without aligning myself with either St. George or the 
dragon, I want instead to observe, first, that there have always been 
those who have advanced a vocational raison d*etre for our schools and 
colleges and, secondly, irrespective of what civilized aims of the teach- 
ing-learning enterprise we may advertise in our institutional catalogues, 
our students have consistently and emphatically assigned a high premium 
to the vocational outcomes of schooling, 

Andrew White, the celebrated co-founder and first president of Cornell 
University, was concerned that both students and parents appreciate the 
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potential contributions of collegiate education to the effective occupa- 
tional functioning of graduates, prepared a modest volume in 1884 titled 
What Profession Shall I Choose and How Shall I Fit .Myself for It? . Its un- 
abashed purpose was to give Cornell students assistance on courses of 

f 
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diverse occupations generally entered by college men. We may remind our- 
selves that our early denominational institutions of higher learning, now x 
retrospectively regarded as strong bastions of the liberal arts tradition, 
offered not only the classics, languages, and moral philosophy but additional 
elements in the deliberate preparation of young men for such professions 
as the ministry, law, and medicine. And surely, our land grant colleges, 
created by Congressional enactment more than one hundred years ago to 
equip youth for work in agriculture, the industrial arts, and the tech- 
nologies, have from the beginning had a clear and urani stateable vocational 
training mission to fulfill. It is, as of fact, startling as well as 
instructive to examine the curricula of the land grant college of the later 
part of the nineteenth century and observe how vividly specific, workaday, 
and practical were their courses of study. 

Historically, with the exception of the farmers’ high schools, the 
early secondary schools displayed a far slighter vocational emphasis in 
their curriculum than did the colleges. Inasmuch as their students were 
predominantly children of the socially and economically privileged, and 
typically college bound, the appellation ’’preparatory schools” was validly 
descriptive of ‘Heir purpose and function. Gradual l y, of course, the 
democratic bare of formal education broadened, especially in the public 

i 
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secondary schools, so that increasing proportions of students were drawn 
from the middle and lower socio-ecomomic- strata. Far more commonly than 
their select precursors, the new masses sought additional education as an 



avenue of entry into the labor force rather than into college. Their 
aspirations and needs were reflected in the changing curriculum. Thus, 
the American high school found itself with the necessity of balancing off 
its college preparatory and vocational objectives, a problem frith which the 
comprehensive, multiple track high school of today still wrestles. 

VJhat of vocational guidance? John Brewer and Carroll Miller, among 
others, have located the early history of the movement not within the 
schools and colleges but within the field of social work. The period 
around the turn of the twentieth century witnessed the transmigration 
of large numbers of rural youth to the teeming centers of manufacturing 
and the influx of European emigrants who needed to be socialised into 
American culture. VJhat this meant in practical terms was that the up- 
rooted and transplanted needed basic literacy education, preparation 
for citizenship (in the case of aliens), assistance in acquiring the 
social amenities and proprieties prerequisite to employment and, finally, 
help in locating employment itself. These tasks the settlement houses and 
allied social service agencies of the day ssstaaed for themselves. With a 
few exceptions, such as Jes&B. Eh vis ‘ work on the career problems of 
students at Central High School in Detroit and that of Eli Weaver at Boys 
High School in Brooklyn, New York, the secondary schools provided career 
assistance through vocational training rather than by means of the parti- 
cularized techniques of vocational guidance. 

As Carroll Miller has reoorced, responsibility for vocational guidance 
services began to shift from the social work agencies to the schools about 
the time of World War X. Influences upon the growth and shape of school 
vocational guidance came from three comparatively independent movements, 
the social work activities identified with Frank Parsons, Meyer Bloomfield, 
and others, the testing and personnel screening program of World War I army 
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psychologists, and the training and placement activities of the expand- 
ing field of vocational education. X shall not take time here to trace 
the contributions of these source fields or to assess their strengths 
and deficiencies. I wish instead to move directly to the impact (skeptics 
would say incursion) of vocational guidance thought upon the formal 
curriculum of the schools. Under the impress of a flourishing doctrine 
of instrumentalism, numerous educators in the period between the two great 
wars articulated, their ooncern over the alleged gulf between the experi- 
ences attendant upon school life and the demands of ths world of practical 
affairs. Some noted the aimlessness and discouragement of many youth and 
called for infusion of the values and objectives of guidance in the curri- 
culum. (Counseling and pupil personnel services as a distinct profession- 
al specialty within the schools was only then beginning to take form. ) 

In the train of this sentiment there began to appear in many high 
schools an instructional unit or course variously called "Occupations,” 

*' Careers," "Vocational Guidance," and the like. While there is risk in 
ascribing a sameness to these units, they conformed in general to the 
following description: (a) they were two-to-six-week units placed within 
a social studies class, typically at the seventh or ninth grade; in a 
smaller number of cases, the units occupied eight weeks or even an entire 
semester; (b) in scans instances they were incorporated as part of a com- 
prehensive course called "Guidance: or "Orientation," which also contained 
units on study habits and human relations; (c) the occupations units were 
usually taught by social studies teachers , occasionally by English teach- 
ers, assistant principles, or school counselors; (d) they typically 
adhered to the Parsonian rational model of assisting the st’ •? <X with an 

overview of the world of work and an appraisal of the stuc jnt 1 & rele- 

\ 

vant personal assets and liabilities toward the end that he might make 
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an appropriate natch of seif to occupation; (e) such units occasionally 
involved field trips and visits to the class by employers and other occ- 
upational authorities but they rarely integrated the group experience with 
opportunity for individual counseling. 

The generic course unit I have here described is an example of the sort 
of curricular experience which later drew heavy fire from educational funda- 
mentalists such as the Arthur Bestors ( The Restoration of Learning ) and the 
Admiral Hickovers , both before, but especially after Sputnik I. It qualified 
as a superb foil for those who inveighed against the alleged anti-inielleet- 
ualisa of so-called "life adjustment education, " a term implying utmost con- 
tempt and invoked as an anathema by the advocates of the hard-core curriculum. 
For their part, counselors and vocational psychologists generally showed 
little disposition to defend such guidance units, since they regarded them as 
(a) having been founded upon intuitive and impressionistic conceptions of 
youth as potential workers, (b) taught by unqualified persons, and(c) divor- 
ced from counseling procedures. 

The occupations course has been indeed guilty, as I have recently noted 
elsewhere, of ignoring the students "as a purposive, goal-seeking learning 
organism." Barely has it drawn in an informed manner upon the insights of 
motivational, learning, and perceptual theory. Moreover, the zeal of those 
who espouse the cause of the occupations course has been too rarely buttressed 
by empirical tests of its efficacy. Hie literature is awash with flattering 
descriptive reports of such courses and course units, but evidence that they 
make a difference in Idle vocationally relevant behavior of school youth and 
post-school youth rests largely on rating scale testimonials by students ard 
instructors. Hoppock, Cnony, and their associates have published some results 
to the effect that students exposed to occupations courses earn more at their 
first post-school jobs, but I believe that the troublesome problems of sam- 
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plirg and control of extraneous variables have not been satisfactorily 
handled in such studios. 

A notable exception to this complaint is the study involving materials 
development and evaluation which was funded by the Rockefellar Brothers* 
Fund and conducted by the Educational Testing Service Guidance Inquiry 
under the principal direction of Marta n Katz and Benjamin Shimberg. Dr. 
Katz, who prepared the combination text-and-workbook, You; Today and Tomor- 
row* and the accompanying Teachers Guide, reported encouraging results with 
the materials as used in a number of oighth and ninth grade class settings, 
but he cautions that the positive outcomes speak for the potential virtue 
of the group guidance experience chiefly as an adjunct to individual coun- 
seling, not as a substitute for it. At the recent University of Pittsburg 
conference on "Occupational Information and Vocational Guidance," Dr. 

Katz enumerated some of the problems and pratfalls of evaluation in this 
curricular domain. 

Work in Flux: Changing Conditions, Changing Meanings 

It is superfluous to report that a burgeoning technology has trans- 
formed the occupational structure. New jobs are emerging, older ones 
disappearing or undergoing change at a more rapid rate than any time in 
the nation’s history. A comparison of the 1949 edition of . the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles with the newly issued third edition abundantly 
dramatizes the pervasive character of the changed and changing world of 
work. Extracting sage social meanings and prophecies from this occupa- 
tional metamorphosis has taken on some of the marks of a popular pastime 
among those who interpret the contemporary soene, but I have no inten- 
tion here of running through the full catalog of their pronouncements. 

I wish morely to identify a few of the concomitants and consequences of 
change which, as I see them, cannot be ignored by educators who worry 
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about the contributions of curriculum to career development. In the 
interest of brevity, I shall risk charges of over simplifies ti on and 
dogma ti on by noting in each instanoe a dominant trend without exten- 
sive qualifications or elaboration, 

(l) Formal education as a prerequisite for entrance into many 
occupations has assumed new prominence. By 1959 » the unemploy- 
ment rate of school dropouts had risen to about double that for 
holders of the high school diploma and more than three times the 
rate for those with some college training. In the same year, Amer- 
icans employed in the clerical and sales occupational category 
were already averaging a little beyond a high school degree. Pro- 
fessional and technical employees were averaging a little more than 
a baccalaureate degree. 

(2^ Societal barriers increasingly wall youth off from early, 
full-time labor force participation. The principal restric- 



tive mechanism is the demand for more education, but the related 
qualifications of age and previous work experience are also in- 
volved. Thus early and direct experience with work is open to 

> ~ 

fewer youth. In the earlier decades of the century, it was 
the practice to use age fourteen as the basal age for labor 
market participation . The average age at which today's youth enters 
the labor force is estimated at about twenty. 

(3) Increasing numbers of jobs are either more intricate and com- 
plex than higherto or they have become fragments of larger work 
operations. Moreover, large-scale organisation# having an inscru- 
tability and impersonality not found in the small, intimate setting 
of work tend to account for increasing proportions of employees. 

The net effect of these trends has been to sake the work ? 
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parents less visible to their children. There are fewer oppor- 
tunities than formerly for children to witness parents first hand 
at work or to talk with them comprehendingly about their work, much 
less the opportunity to work alongside them as, for example, in th© 
case of the farm youth or the son of a small shopkeeper. (4) Accom- 
panying the growing complexity of the occupational world and the 
rising divorcenent of youth from work is the broadened freedom 
available to youth for personal decision-making, including deci- 
sions about curriculum and vocational plans. The phenomenon of 
occupational inheritance is now a minor factor in occupational 
choice in America. In a 1963 study of 1,000 Chicago male subjects, 
Duncan and Hodge found only a 10 per cent incidence of sons enter- 
ing their fathers’ occupations. I believe we can, with some con- 
fidence, surmise that many if not most of the 10 per cent group 
represent examples of ’’forced inheritance” by which conditions of 
restricted opportunity and cultural deprivation ensnare the child 



and make it difficult for him to avoid entering the parents* low 



status occupation. But paradoxically, for the majority, there is 
increased responsibility for personal choice-making concerning voca- 
tional plans at a time when the options have become more numerous 
and puzzling and when youth probably has less acquaintance than 
did his forebearers with some of the essential elements of choice. 
Knowing this, we are better prepared for results such as those 
yielded by a recent American Institute on Research Study revealing 
that better than one-third of the graduates of a superior suburban 
school expressed the wish, five years following graduation, that 
their school had provided more career guidance, 

(5) An onrushing technology appears not only to be altering the 
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occupational structure, the place and conditions or work, and, 
for many employees, the length of the work week, but beyond that, 
to be changing the meanings and values attached to work. Georges 
Friedmann, Adriano Tilger, Riesman, Weiss, Wilensky, Wrenn, and 
others have essayed analyses of historical and contemporary work 
meanings and of the dependence of work meanings on the morality 
of the cultures with which they are associated. 

Xt is beyond the scope of my presentation here to treat the issue 
in detail. Yet, at this particular conference, it is appropriate to 
observe that in an age of affluence, one in which the real gross nat- 
ional product per capita is more than three times its turn-of-the- 
centtay level, the concept of work as a way of sheer biological survival 
against the menacing and grudging forces of nature can surely have 
little significance for most American youth. But for a select few who 
regurd themselves as having been called to ’'vocation" in the literal 
sense, the divine significance of work appears to have been largely 
supplanted by a secularized, mundane interpretation, namely, bartering 
one’s efforts and skills for the tokens of consumption. Ascetic notions 
of work, man's sweated toil as a self -purification rite— these drives 
toward work seem largely passe, if indeed they ever actually existed 
for most people as more than a caricature, an idealized representation 
of noble but mortal men set against nature. 

The ascendant function of work as a means of increasing one’s 
power to consume the goods and services ofafebulously abundant society 
is sharply mirrored, paradoxically, in social concern about those who 
do not or cannot work. We speak of a guaranteed minimum family income 
as a way of providing at least a modest capacity for consumption for 
all citizens. The public welfare programs which were initiated in the 
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PRECEDING PAGE BLANK- NOT FILMED 

Alien also to career development thinking is the notion that 
equated educational and vocational guidance with planned manpower 
distribution. Thus, Conant’s idea of the counselor as someone resem- 
bling an occupational traffic officer who directs his counselees hither 

* 

and yon along suitable career highways and byways is rejected in favor 
of the set of notions that vocational development is a (a) psychological 
potential which can be bettw understood through research, (b) process 
which can be cultivated in youth by the interposition of hygienic 
conditions of psychosocial experience, and (c) personal resource to be 
employed by the individual in rational decision-making and in the 
effective management of his own life. 

Career development theory assumes that vocationally relevant behavior 
begins in early childhood; that it can most profitably be studied as a 
progressive, ongoing process; that its subprocesses can be meaningfully 
ordered according to psychological life stages; that each of these stages 
involves meeting and learning to cope with crutical developmental tasks; 
that many of these developmental tasks center on the acquisition of 
coping mechanisms and mastery behavior which subsume career related 
choices and adjustments; and that the choices which the individual makes 
and the manner in which he enacts the resultant roles form a research- 
able life sequence known as his career pattern. 

Throughout the career development process, but particularly in the 
exploratory stages, the individual * s encounter with vocational develop- 
mental tasks may be viewed as instances of reality testing in which 
he takes a variety of social roles , tests them for consonance with self, 
often unconsciously, and develops a progressively differentiated and 
stable self-image. Thus, in motivational terms, his striving to arrive 
at an appropriate vocational goal may be interpreted as a search for a 
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work role that is harmonious with the need structure resulting from the 
gratifications and frustrations of early life (Roe), as a search for the 
new ego identity that marks the adolescent stag© (Eiikson) , or as an attempt 
to implement an already emerging self-concept (Super). Obviously, there 
are s tricking similarities between these interpretations of the quest for 
an occupational role— only in the life stage which each chooses to focus 
upon do they differ somewhat, and even here they shade into one another. 

In the main, the foregoing assertions are to be best regarded 
neither as a priori truths nor as strainghtforward, empirical proposi- 
tions confirmable through direct, controlled observations. They are 
rather heuristic statements which allow us to arrange ideas about voca- 
tionally relevant acts in a serviceable network from which seminal in- 
quiries may be extracted and put to +est through both the laboratory and 
action research modes. 

Research Speaks to the Curriculum; A Monologue 

Scholarly publications which conceptualize occupational behavior 
in career development terms occupy a time span of under twenty years. 

Yet the yield in innovative theoretical contributions and, more recently, 
in research contributions has been impressive, particularly in contrast 
to the spate of simple-minded and repetitive correlation studies pro- 
duced for more than half a century within the framework of the traditional 
■‘■rait-measurement model of vocational choice. It is only rarely, however, 
that career development research is expressly designed as an aid to curri- 
culum construction. Those who search for improved empirical foundations 
for the redesign of that segment of the curriculum which touches guidance 
will have to turn a discerning ear to those who report research findings 
have equal relevance for curriculum. 

VJhat follows below io one attempt at discernment — a filtered review 
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of resent research which I believe has something of significance to 
say to curriculum. It will remain for those who experiment with guidance 
aspects of curriculum to bring these findings to bear upon the contents 
and methods of classroom instruction. 

1. The enormous complexity of modern industrial society, coupled with 
the virtual elimination of childrens supportive role in work, result in 
young children in a sense of utter naivete, bewilderment, and estrangement 
vis-a-vis the occupational world. In a detailed and ingenious projective 
study of the social perceptions of first-grade and sixth-grade children, 
Estvsn and. Estvan found th© pictured environment of the factory to be one 
of the most difficult life situations for their subjects to interpret. 

Few of the subjects were able to form an identification with concepts of 
work. Work was something that adults did. The interview protocols of 
these children showed a paucity of imaginative self -references regarding 
work. 

2. While contemporary American youth is frequently walled off from 
direct confrontation with work, he nonetheless acquires from the culture 
rather powerful sets of attitudes and biases about work through .the mech- 
anism of unconscious social imitation. Such attitudes, which begin to 
take form quite early in life, apparently serve to establish in the child* s 
behavior perceptual defenses against many categories of occupations. I 
have elsewhere referred to this phenomenon as ** subjective occmptional 
foioclosure," and evidence has been accumulating to support the validity 
of this construct, A revealing study of the views of work held by children 
in the Palo Alto area, for example, showed that the uniformly favcrsble 
attitudes associated with a wide range of occupations among primary school 
children converted to negative dispositions as the children grew older. ^ , 
By the time they were tenth graders, the social awareness gained through 
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incidental learning had given them the ability to rank occupations essenti- 
ally as adults do, that is, according to the perceived power of an occupa- 
tion to confer prestige. Their explanations for their rankings of jobs 
below the highest levels of the hierarchy were chiefly in terms of reject- 
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found that negative response sets toward occuaptional stimuli are discern, 
ible as early as the third grade and that the proportion of reactions of 
rejection to such stimuli (occupational titles) increases with age. Con- 
trary to the widely shared belief that the progressive d if ferentiation of 
vocational interests in youth reflect the cry stall! z&ticn of a set of 
positive attitudes or preferences. Tiler’s work with ten-year-old subjects 
suggests rather that such differentiation is more correctly interpreted 
as the acquisition of a set of dislikes, C&plow’ s classical work on the 
sociology of occupations contains similar intimations about the phenomenon 
of subjective occupational foreclosure. Nelson* s concern j* that the 
biases that children assimilate about work are Internalized and account 
for a premature narrowing of the domain of potential career choice. The 
condition, Nelson feels, is especially grave since the school typically 
makes few systematic and effective efforts to combat the negative stereo- 
types by means of realistic exposure to the world of work. 

3. In general, children’s knowledge of occupations and their attained 
level of vocational development tend to rise as socioeconomic status, in- 
telligence, and school grade level rise. Occupational sophistication is 
shown also to be related, to urban as against both farm and non-farm rural 
background. Yet these same personal and environmental variables are nega- 
tively related to attitudes toward occupations. Subjects who respond most 
favorably to occupational stimuli are generally younger, intellectually 
duller, of lower social class origin, and from rural backgrounds. Being 
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bright, nature, and culturally advantaged evidently allows one to learn 
conteapt for a large nis afaer of occupational categories more successfully. 

One learns the system, that Is to say, how the game is played. 

It is not so surprising, then, when Super and others find that their 
subjects know more about the requirements for entering their preferred 
occupations than they do about the formal duties of work. O’Dowd and 
Beardsles's work shows convincingly, at least for bright, upwardly mobile 
liberal arts college students, that youth is more acutely aware of the 
sooial status of an occupation, of its potential power to provide access 
to a preferred way of life, than of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
description of that occupation. Nor can there be much doubt about which 
of these has greater influence upon his choice of career. Yet the preoccu- 
pation of classroom group guidance units with the formally assigned duties 
of an occupation and with the cognitive aspects of vocational choice 
betrays an ignorance of, or at least an indifference to, the value-laden 
dynamics of occupational cccmdtment. 

Zj-. Specification of career choice, surveys of both British and American 
students indicate, often follows benign experience with an outside job. 

This is especially true when the student is fortunate enough to locate 
part-time employment in a field of work related to the occupation for 
which he has previously expressed a preference. Some studies of Amer- 
ican rural youth have suggested that many of them regard their outside 
work experience as more influential in the selection of a career field 
than the human agents with whom they have had contact. 

5. Until recently, parents and teachers were most prominently mentioned 
among individuals who influenced youth in the choice of occupation. With 
the professionalization and rapid extension of school counseling pro- 
grams, students are now naming counselors with greater frequency than 
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formerly. In a 1961 survey of ^00 high-achieving students enrolled in a 
imiveraity-sponsored national high school institute* fully one-third of the 
respondents cited their school counselor as the individual from whom they 
had received most help in the making of educational and vocational plans. 
Kjuiabpliz : a recent work on th© systematic use of operant learning tech- 
niques with students seeking help with educational and vocational planning 
suggests the potential utility of the counselor and the trained group 
guidance instructor as social reinforcers of vocationally mature behavior. 
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THE PLAUSIBLE FUTURE: 



SOME TRENDS, SOME QUESTIONS, AND SOME ANSWERS 

Donald N. Michael 
Institute for Policy Studios 



V/e will explore here aspects of what seems to be the direction of 
the next two decades in the United States, especially as these pertain 
to preparing youth for their future careers: that is, preparing them 
for the environment which they will work in— and which will give mean- 
ing to their work— as well as preparing them for what they will work at . 

Given our national inability to arrive at concensus on what is our 
present state of affairs and what has contributed to it in what specific 
ways, one would conclude that either humility or arrogance is needed to 
try to delineate the next two decades and the nature of the factors 
which might contribute to their form. I claim the former state of mind. * 
Regardless of style or state of mind, seriously and consistently 
specultatiag about the next twenty years or so is an increasingly manda- 
tory zeroise for thoso who are concerned with career planning, vocational 

guidance, and youth development programs of all sorts. To counsel those 

/ 

who will live in the world of the next two decades and to prepare those 
who will have the special role of guiding the young, will take all we can 
accomplish by way of advance planning and action based on long range 
assessments of that world. V/e hav?* no rational choice but to try to 
imagine what the trends of the next two decades might be so that we can 



* (But humility will not relieve me of an awkward stylistic impasse: to 
precede' every speculation with ” might” or •’Perhaps ’ 1 or "may” makes for dull 
reading; to precede these speculations "with "will” gives them a magisterial 
note they do. not warrant. Yet, more often than hot I will use "will 11 . . 
simply for its stylistic advantage. Please understand that, at best, I 

’ 1 'intend "will” to mean no more than a particularly good bet. ) 

• • • " 

. . ’ • U • „ * * 
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prepare tomorrow’s adults and tomorrow’s youth to deal with th^a— recogn- 
izing that while we cannot predict with certainty, we can anticipate that 
which we ought to be prepared to deal with* Just as we prepare our 
national defenses— .not for what will happen, but for a number of eventu- 
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social growth. 

Twenty years is a more or less arbitrary figure. In the first place, 
such is the pace of both technological ard social change that to speculate 
beyond that time period quickly becomes fantasy. Indeed, two decades 
may be too long a time to speculate about with any reliability. On the 
other hand, barring unique confluences of history and genius, the popula- 
tion that is going to influence the world over the next two decades is 
alive today? today’s youth will be in their 30 * s and 40’ s twenty years 
from now, and today’s infants w5.ll be entering adulthood. Thus, in impor- 
tant degree, we will at least be familiar with most of the various value 
systems which are likely to be generally operative or marginally signifi- 
cant. Since values specify what is right and wrong, what is worth aspir- 
ing to and worth preserving, familiarity with the prevailing patterns is 
necessary for our task. If we go much beyond this period, it may well be 
that the accumulated consequences of various technological and social 
trends here and abroad will result in such different prevailing values 
that it becomes virtually impossible to anticipate what that world would 
be like. 

During this twenty-year period various trends will be evolving and 
interacting, and we will explore some of them. Their rate of evolution 
is moot, however: some may occur sooner than now anticipated, others 

later. The rate of development and the significance of a particular 
trend will depend on its interactions with other trends; the consequences 
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of a development will seldom be caused chiefly by tine development itself. 
These interactions will also depend on the extent to which we recognize 
what is or is not happening and are willing to do something about it. 
Poverty and discrimination against the Negro have been with us all 
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our world will never be the same again. Futhermore, the significance 
of the government as the stimulus for particular developments will 
increase and the timing of social change then takes on political con- 
siderations as well. 

What is clear, even if the dates are not, is that the trends and 
developments we shall explore will not occur evenly throughout the society 
and not all trends will evolve at the same rate. Many social challenges— 
many career opportunities and career frustrations— will grow out of just 
those circumstances produced by the differential rate of development and 
diffusion of social and technological trends. In particular, many 
problems and opportunities during this period will arise from the ways 
in which the persistence or resolution of substantial differences in 
perspectives and life styles are expressed. These differences in per- 
spective will be particularly evident between the new group of adults 
phasing out of power. The distinguished British public servant and 
theorist on organization and social change, Sir Geoffrey Vickers, des- 
cribes the coming processes of transition this way: 

...political and social life is bound, I think, to become 
much more collectivist or much more anarchic or— almost 
certainly— both. Communities, national, subnational and 
even supranational, will become more closely knit insofar 
as they can handle the political, social, and psychological 
problems involved and more violent in their rejections 
insofar as they cannot. The loyalties we accept will im- 
pose wider obligations and more comprehensive acceptance. 

The loyalties we reject will separate us by wider gulfs 
from those who accept them and will involve us in fiercer 
and more unqualified struggles. (“The End of Free Fall 1 ,’ p. 21) 
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Obviously, there is no way to cover meaningfully here the full range 

i 
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of likely significant trends these twenty years may encompass — oven if 
they were known. In particular, I will not explore what very well might 
be more important for our futrue than anything that actually happens in 
the United States: that is, what happens in the rest of the world, part-, 

icularly in the emerging nations. What I will do is try to provide a 
sense of where we seem to be going by reviewing a few demographic statis- 
tics and then with these as background, I will use our chief mode of both 
economic growth and creative expression, technological innovation and 
elaboration, to sketch important outlines of the next two decades. From 
this perspective we will explore aspects of the future of work, leisure, 
and democratic participation which seem pertinent for planning careers 
appropriate to that period. Much of what I will draw to your attention 
will have a familiar echo to it, for much of what we will examine i r 
already under way, either in practice or inherent in laboratory models 
or legislative and operational plans,* 

Let us turn now to the developing demographic characteristics of this 
country which will profoundly affect the social context and heice the 
implications of the new technologies in the decades ahead. We expect 
around 230 million people in the United States by 1975* about 250 million 
by 1980— and a world population of 4 billion by 19 77* By 1970 young 
people will make up about half of our population, and by 1980 those 
over age 65 will have increased by almost 30 ^— unless the toll from 
smoking, DDT, etc., is unexpectedly high. By that time, too, approxi- 



* The discussion herein derives from a much more systematic and detailed 
examination of the trends likely to characterize the next twenty years 
found in iqy book, The Next Generation: Prospects Ahead for the Youth of 

Today and Tomorrow? (New York, Random House hardcover and Vintage 
paperback #273, 19^5) 
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standing the predicting human behavior. Now he can, using the immense 
capacities of the computer. And then he can test these models against 
conditions representing "real life,” For, on the other hand, the com- 
puter provides a* unique capacity for collecting and processing enormous 
amounts of data about the state of individuals and society today . The 
behavioral scientist not only can know the state of society now as re- 
presented by these data, but thereby he can use them to test and refine 
his theoretical models intended to describe society. Of course, not all 
that is significant about man and his society can be expressed numerically. 
But certainly important aspects can be so expressed and our understanding 
thereby increased. What' s more, the stimuli for attaining and applying 
such knowledge now exist through vastly increased governmental interest 
in such nation-wide social welfare activities as the poverty program 
and the extended education legislation, and— while we don’t talk about it — 
counterinsurgency. 

Already behavioral scientists, using the computer, have significantly 
improved our ability to describe the way men think about and solve cer- 
tain types of problems. And together they have substantially increased 
our ability to predict how various populations with specific background 
characteristics will deal with conflicting information on political issues. 
The computer is critical for much of the management technology earlier 
described. And it also provides the technology for teaching four and 
five-year-olds to read. (Note, however, it does not provide parents with 
the moral and ethical wisdom to interpret to these youngsters the signi- 
ficance of what they read, say, on the front page of the newspaper.) 

Thi3 powerful technology for predicting and influencing behavior may come 
just In time to rejuvenate the democratic processes — or, irresponsibly 
applied, it may totally destroy them. 



technology is especially dependent on systems analysis, long-range planning, 
operations research, and other sophisticated methods for attaining and 
evaluating efficiency. It integrates tliinkig , • laboratory and industrial 
operations, and organization, so that the pace and application of intell- 
ectual activity are regulated much as assembly lines regulated human 
physical activity. First applied to the development of strategic weapons, 
then to space exploration, the technology may next be used in undersea 
exploration. And it could as well be applied to reorganizing our trans- 
portation ~vstems or to "developing" an underdeveloped nation, to city 
rebuilding and new city building, or to planning and operating an educa- 
tional system. This set of highly rationalized techniques provides the 
means for sufficient control over the physical and human environment to 
harness human and material resources on such an immense scale as to in- 
fluence the educational, economic, and political balance of major sectors 
of the nation. One partial but powerful expression of this approach is 
found in the program budgeting and planning methods first used in the 
Pentagon and now, at Presidential insistence, being hesitantly and falter- 
ingly applied to activities throughout government agencies, including the 
Departments of Labor and HEW. Because it purports to — and sometimes does — 
provide a basis for demonstrating the costs compared to the benefits of 
alternative packages of projects aimed at particular programatic goals, 
it permits in principle much tighter arri efficient implementation, con- 
trol and evaluation of large-scale social innovations. 

The seoond technology I want to mention is cybernation, that is, the 
use of automation and computers. These cybernetic devides have been 
steadily displacing the unskilled; they are now beginning to disrupt the 
job security and job content of the engineer, the white- collar worker, 
the auditor, the machinist, and the middle-level manager. As Dr. B6*rje 
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Largfors, a Swcdich cizpero in this area, wrote in tie February 12 64 

issue of Internal * on-^i f if no** rr i Technol ogy: 

Computers have developed designs that range from airplanes 
to architecture , fr:m electrical circuits to clothing, 
from ships 1 hulls to highways. Tho results have exhibited 
the constraints of an experienced human designer’s feol 
for form and esthetics and’ his canny knowledge of tho 
possibilities and limitations of the production facili- 
ties, 

Ar.l ho goes on to cc.y that in the future, "the designers will design 
tho designing systems which designs tho actual object," 

To ne, this quotation presages much more about the future than 
simply the reduced economic value of the orginary "brain-user.” 7n tho 
first place, all those whose work is not fundamentally creative, then, 
are the potential victims of cybernation. So compelling are the com- 
petitve and operational reasons for its use tliat only a major social 
disaster will slow its implacable usurpation of the routine economic 
activities which most people equate with self respect and livelihood. 

In the second pi ace, the use of the computers to simulate and model 
social and physical processes so complex that, working without the 
computer, no mind could conceive of or understand them, means that new 
and highly abstract concepts of "i "ality" ".Till be developed and applied 
by the scientists and technicians. Theso concepts, by their very 
nature, will not be sharable with the average man anymore than quantum 
mechanics or relativistic cosmology are today. Thus, cybernation will 
make possible high policy choices, based on theories about social and 
material reality, which will not be understood by those who will be 
directly affected and who thereby will not be able to judge either the 
validity of the policy or its implications for them. (We already 
know this is the case vdth the arguments pro and con the development- 
and deployment of oxotic weapons systems — which are in large part 
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based on such computer analyses.) C. P. Snow, now the Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary of the British Ministry of Technology, has summed up the 
challenge this way: ...one can f t help brooding over the cybernetic 

revolution which is now breaking over us — the revolution which is being 
caused by the new sources of information and control, the computers 
whose effect (and whose putative nature) we are only partially beginning 
to understand. 

One thing stands out as a warning and as a hope. This is going to be 
the biggest technological revolution men have known, far more intimately 
effecting men’s daily lives, and, of course, far quicker, than either 
the agricultural transformation in Neolithic times or the early industrial 
revolution which made the present shape of the United States. To under- 
stand the actual technique of this cybernetic jump, we shall need deep 
and original conceptual minds. .. .This means that mathematicians— or, more 
exactly, any men and women of mathematical insight — are going to take on 
a new relevance in all advanced societies. iiuch of our future— not the 
far future, but 15 years ahead — depends upon the talent of children not 
yet in their teens. (^Government, Science, and Public Policy." Science , 

Vol 151 t 2/11/66, pp 652-653) 

jt 

A direct product of the computer becomes th« third technology which 
confronts us: social engineering, the systematic application of know- 

ledge in economics, the behavioral sciences, and so on, to the design, 
planning, and manipulation of the society and its parts in order to 
efficiently attain specified goals. Cn the one hand, the computer pro- 
vides the behavioral scientist with the means for combining in complex 
models as many variables as he wants in order to simulate the behavior 
of men and institutions. In the past , the behavioral scientist could 
not deal with as many variables as he thought were important for under- 
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standing the predicting human behavior. Now he can, using the immense 
capacities of the computer. And then he can test these models against 
conditions representing "real life," For, on the other hand, the com- 
puter provides a* unique capacity for collecting and processing enormous 
amounts of data about the state of individuals and society today . The 
behavioral scientist not only can know the state of society now as re- 
presented by these data, but thereby he can use them to test and refine 
his theoretical models intended to describe society. Of course, not all 
that is significant about man and his society can be expressed numerically. 
But certainly important aspects can be so expressed and our understanding 
thereby increased. What's more, the stimuli for attaining and applying 
such knowledge now exist through vastly increased governmental interest 
in such nation-wide social welfare activities as the poverty program 
and the extended education legislation, and— while we don't talk about it — 
counterinsurgency. 

Already behavioral scientists, using the computer, have significantly 
improved our ability to describe the way men think about and solve cer- 
tain types of problems. And together they have substantially increased 
our ability to predict how various populations with specific background 
characteristics will deal with conflicting information on political issues. 
The computer is critical for much of the management technology earlier 
described. And it also provides the technology for teaching four and 
five-year-olds to read. (Note, however, it does not provide parents with 
the moral and ethical wisdom to interpret to these youngsters the signi- 
ficance of what they read, say, on the front page of the newspaper.) 

This powerful technology for predicting and influencing behavior may come 
just in time to rejuvenate the democratic processes — or , irresponsibly 
applied, it may totally destroy them. 
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The fourth technology is biological engineering: the sophisticated 

manipulation of organisms, directly and by modifying the organism* s bio- 
logical environment. This technology will continue to be used to produce 

bacterial, viral, and chemical agents for special forms of warfare both to 

# 

kill and to pacify. In future years biological engineering will begin to 
be used to alter the genetic code which transfers to the next generation 
the directions for its nature and form. Sooner than that, there will be 
an increasing capacity to manipulate the organism once it is born, to in- 
crease the size of the brain or the heart, etc., by the selective use of 

* 

chemicals before and after birth, to transplant organs from human to humam, 
and to replace human organs with electromechanical substitutes. And we 
shall also see biological engineering used to modify emotional states and 
mental abilities. Recent work in facilitating and inhibiting memory 
through chemical agents doubtless presages a new ethical challenge and op- 
erational consideration for educational practice. Telemetering and com- 
puter techniques already in use for monitoring, diagnosing, and treating 
biological malfunctions will be greatly refined with stress even to the 
point of death, will teach us much about the extraordinary but unexplained 
resources the mind and body can marshal under such circumstances. This 
knowledge will doubtless have its applications in more mundane situations. 
Increased understanding of biological growth and organization will produce 
important improvements in the prevention and control of disease. The 
resulting increase in the numbers of healthier elderly people will expand 
the group for whom leisure will have to take on a new role if life is to 
be meaningful, Lynton Caldwell, writing in the October 1964 Yale Review , 
poses the challenge of biological engineering this way: 

The coincident and related explosions of human population and 
of biological knowledge may conceivably represent the most 
critical stage in human evolution since the last great ice 



age. The ability and necessity to control the numbers and 
hence (in seme respects) the genetic characteristics of 
future populations could create a situation without pre- 
cedent in human existence. And, in addition, the availa- 
bility and refinement of chemopsychiatric drugs suggests 
both hoped-for and frightening possibilities for the 
manipulation and control of human behavior. Never before 
have the necessity and the possibility of control over 
man occurred at so decisive a conjunction. 

In the light of such technological and demographic circumstances, 
let us consider some plausible characteristics of work, leisure, educat- 
ion, values and viewpoints, and decision making. First-rate professionals, 
including managers, will be in short supply— probably in increasingly 
short supply— in the years ahead. Population growth, social complexity, 
higher social aspirations (as represented by the antipoverty program, 
Medicare, Headstart, etc.) will require more highly skilled people. But 
our educational system right now is not designed to produce the numbers 
and qualities needed in the next two decades. At the same time, great 
numbers of the unskilled, and many skilled blue-collar workers and middle- 
level engineers will find their jobs disrupted and often usurped by 
technological change. 

It could very well be tragic if w* were to premise our career plan- 
ning on the sanguine assumption that the present low rate of unemployment 
will continue as the norm. As the Wall Streer Journal comments, in 
reviewing the President’s fourth annual manpower report to Congress: 

Uncertainties said imponderables abound, of course. It’s 
worth noting, for one thing, that the current employment 
boom (with jobholders increasing at a 4~sdllion annual 
rate during the past two months) is largely fueled by 
hiring in the goods-prodticing industries, in turn stim- 
ulated by consumer buying and the Vietnam buildup in 
Government spending. This hiring has bitten notably 
into the ranks of the unemployed marginal workers, . . 

In any oase f other questions must be considered: \/hat 

will be the employment impact of a tax increase if the 
President decides one is needed? What will b© the effect 
when current high investment in plant and equipment 
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brings modern facilities and cost-cutting machinery on line? 

In the latter case, the likely answer is that the present 
marginal hirees will be speedily shucked. (John Grimes, 

’’Labor Letter,” 3/15/66). 

And while the report of the National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress argues that it is feasible for this 
society to meet the work force challenge of new technologies, particu- 
larly cybernation, the requirements it sets out for doing so are little 
short of revolutionary, or at least so different in degree from what we 
have done in this area as to be different in kind. 

As for middle management and middle-level engineers, the routine 
decision-making, information-organizing, and design activities which now 
occupy them will be— already are being— taken over by computers, and 
personnel supervisory tasks will decrease as cybernation reduces the 
number of personnel to be supervised. 

There is already a growing awareness that, except among some profess- 
ionals, one may have to change his type of job two or three times in a 
working career. Conventional expectations about settling down to a life- 
time job, or of doing the same thing all of one’s working life, will more 
and more evolve into expectations that what one does, and when one will 

need to learn another job, will depend on a rapidly changing technology 

/ 

over which the individual has little or no control. 

Under suoh circumstances, new questions of self -identity, when the 
job disappears or is fundamentally transformed, what happens to the defi- 
nition of who one is? ’Jork in our society has meant more than income; 
it has provided psychological meaning for generations of people who 
have defined themselves and have been defined by their work, whether or 
not one liked one’s work. And it is the basis for the Protestant Ethic 
regarding the sinfulness of nonwork. This holds *?oth for young people 
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and for their teachers, particularly those lower-middle-class teachers 
who, as such, express traditional values about work and who constitute 
the bulk of the teaching cadre in primary and secondary schools. To 
the extent work changes its meaning in the years ahead, deep questions 
will arise about the ’'right” education needed in order to provide a 
redefinition of the relation of self to work. This is already a pro- 
blem for older people forced :or "encouraged" to retire before they are 
ready to. It does not follow, of course, that the approach appropriate 
for giving theological, ethical, and psychological self -definition to 
the earl,, retired will be applicable to the young. 

Of extraordinary importance, home of the most interesting lobs will 
increasingly be jobs that depend ultimately for their effectiveness on 
the relationship between individuals. Not sales job, but rather, the kind 
that involve real rather than pseudo rapport between people; jobs that 
because of the critical role of human relatedness we either cannot do by 
machine or do not want to do by machine, such as teachers' aides, clergy- 
men's aides, welfare aides, Mothers' aides, and many which have not yet 
been invented. Just how numerous such jobs might be, with how much sta- 
tus and pay, will depend on the resolution of many questions still moot. 
First, our society must come to recognize the need for such roles and 
express this recognition through the bestowal of status. We are be- 
ginning to do so as evidenced by the Peace Corps volunteer, the teacher's 
aide, the neighborhood worker in the poverty program, and so on. But 
the society as a whole has not recognized the need with a sense propor- 
tionate to the actual need foreseen by those looking ahead. In parti- 
cular, many professions persist in maintaining a*; ogregrous possessive- 
ness about every aspect of their activities and a most unbecoming sup- 
eriority about the prerequisites for competence which make it exceedingly 
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difficult, often impossible, to establish the needed occupational roles 0 
An extraordinarily important consequence of what we have been saying 
about work in the future is that work and education will be intertwined 
throughout life. For most young people, even today, this is a radical 
concept. Traditionally— and most parents and teachers still convey this 
doctrine— a youth hurried up to finish his education as soon as possible 

so he could get on to the career ladder, or treadmill. Education might 

\ 

end in high school, graduate school, or business school— but it ended and 
and one was then set for life, usually in a career. What I have tried to 
convey here is that for more and more people, including those in school 
now, there will be no more ’’being set for life,” either in one career or 
without further career -oriented education. Thus, a major change in pers- 
pective will be required of youth preparing for careers, for career 
will have come to mean ’’work and education,” and, for many, career 
will in fact mean several different careers. This situation will also 
require basic changes in the educational system. For school administra- 
tors and teachers will themselves need further education, in order to be 
retrained to cope with new substance, new methods, and new administrative 
procedures. (On this last point, one might dwell on the implications for 
teaching and school administration of increasingly less age-boundedness 
in the classroom. Skill level will not be correlated with age, though 
experience in living may be. Though, young people going on, say in polit- 
ical science, may be far wiser and experienced than their older classmates 
if they have spent time organizing voters in the South or migrant workers 
in the California vinyards. Certainly, the classroom and the administra- 
tive offices will be more exciting places and more complex and exhausting 
ones for the teacher and the administrator.) 

Of course, the aspiration to and conduct of a career happens in a 
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larger context of activities and values than just those associated with 
work. Indeed, that context may critically affect one’s attitudes toward 
and choice of work. Here I want to mention two other contextual factors 
which I believe will play an increasingly important role in defining the 
environment that one works in: the first is leisure; the second is a sense 

of political potency, i.e» , a sense of being able, potentially at least, 
to influence the governmental system in the direction of one’s interests 
and for one’s interests and for one’s protection (at any level from getting 
a budget appropriation for new curtains in the public library to influencing 
national policy on, say, Vietnam or environmental pollution.) 

By the 1970’ s, it is likely that the increased productivity from the 
new technologies; the number of people at all levels being reeducated or 
updated; the growing tendency toward the more efficient round-the-clock 
operation of cybernated systems; and the increasing number of older people; 
will have led to a general trend toward earlier retirement and longer 
vacations or sabbaticals, with little diminution in the actual number of 
hours worked per week. Thereby, there will be ever greater numbers of 
people with large chunks of free time, brought about either by unemploy- 
ment or by changes in the work schedule. 

Leisure — a way of life for which no past experience seems appropriate 
for our 200 mi lli on people plus society — will ever more fall to the medi- 
ocre, the partially trained, the partially educated. The very highly ed- 
ucated, the highly skilled, because the demand for them will be ever 
greater, may have even less free time than they do now. The anomaly is 
that, for the most part, leisure will come to those who are least pre- 
pared to take advantage of it. As of now we simply have no really good 
ideas for transforming our free time into an occasion for social and 
personal growth for such a large number of people. What's more, the 
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ideas we do have for leisure use often emphasize volunteer or do-it- 
yourself activities. And these types of activities might well increase 
the amount of enforced leisure, i. e. , unemployment, for those who 
otherwise would supply such services for a fee. 

Let me make this clear: I am not taking the position that leisure 

has to be ’’good for you." I don’t hold that just slopping around is 
inherently bad. But, the point is, our present attitude seems to be 
that leisure ought to be creative and productive— simply another form 
of output. Yet we don’t know how to make it that way for a very large, 
very urbanized, population. Nor do we know how to reduce the anxiety 
about free time which is so painfully evident in the compulsive consump- 
tion things and places which typifies so much leisure activity today. 
In other words, we don’t know how to weave work and leisure together 
so that leisure is, in whatever form, a means of cultivating and cherish- 
ing the self. 

When I say "we", I am not including everyone, of course, and in 
terms of the purposes of this conference I am not including that portion 
of youth who have succeeded in or are actively trying to learn how to 
cultivate self. They do it through loving, through working endlessly 
on their hot rods, through political and social agitation, taking 
hallucinogens and smoking pot, along with other more conventional 
career preparation activities. And in doing so, some of them are pre- 
paring themselves — educating themselves — to have attitudes and aspira- 
tions toward careers which will weave together work and leisure. But 
it is a rare teacher or administrator — or parent — who recognizes that 
this is what they are doing. On the contrary, these are seen as extra- 
educative, extracareer activities which keep them from "settling down" 

to the "serious" aspects of education. I would suggest that these not 
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always happy few may be more in tune with the requirements for career 
development than most of their peers and adolt guides. How then can we 
learn to arrange the educative environment-including educators— so as 
to incorporate into the total career preparation experience exercises in 
self-cultivation for leisure? This will be a major challenge for adminis- 
trators and legislators who think in terms of " efficiency,” and for teachers 
who distrust in themselves and their students experimentation with a flex- 
ible, tentative, and open world. 

These remarks lead to my last set of observations about our future 
compj. society with its enormously powerful technologies which will be 
applied to the transformation of that society. . ,-aling with the societal 
problems we will face, and exploiting the competing opportunities which 

o 

technologies and social growth afford, will require that priorities be as- 
signed. Compared to the potential demands, our skilled resources are very 
limited: we can't take on everything at once. At the same time that we 

assign priorities to deal with society's problems and opportunities, more 
and more long-range planning will be required. And more highly organized 
action programs extending over many years will be needed to complement 
the plans. We recognize that we won't get to the moon by 1970 by ad- 
libbing the space program from day to day. We won't solve our growing air 
pollution problem or educate for a cybernated world or eliminate poverty 
or build a sane urban environment by ad-libbing these programs either. 

Once national program priorities are assigned and the physical, 
manpower, and psychological resources are committed, the success or failure 
of the program may take years to determine. As of now it is quite uncj.' v ar 
through what political format this capability to carry out long-range 

i 

programs will be implemented. Given the complexity of the issues and the 
long time spans involved, it w^uld seem to require, as Sir Geoffrey 
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Vickers points out, ’’either an immensely trustful or an immensely 
knowledgeable electorate”-- neither of which we now possess. What’s 
more, as institutions become larger and their problems more complex, 
the public relations shield behind which they work will become broader 
and stronger. Partly because of the vested interests dispensing the 
information; partly because the technical knowledge possessed by any 
citizen is miniscule on most matters; and partly because of the ethical 
and technical complexity of most major issues, what will be communi- 
cated to citizens, ostensibly so they can judge their self-interest, 
will be less and less a representation of all the factors which ought 
to go into their assessment. 

This inadequate access is clearly the case already with defense 
policy, space policy, and economic policy, for even the intelligent 
and conscientious citizen does not' have or cannot decipher the esoteric 
information needed to make informed judgments, for example, on the 
current controversies about the development of new weapons, manned 
or nonmanned space programs, or the real impact of automation. It will 
increasingly be so with other policies. In part, the information 
just won’t be provided. In part, there will be no way to judge the 
validity and sufficiency of the information which is available. More 
often than in the past one will not know what one should be looking 
for. Whatever the situation ’’inside,” it will always be possible to 
obscure it ’’outside” with a public information program masquerading 
as unimpeachable information, or a program which claims that there is 
more to the situation than is understood or can be revealed. This 
latter claim may be true. But it will be more difficult to find out 
if it is true , and if it is true, what it means in view of other 
unknown or unadmitted information. The political scientist and dis- 
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tinguished V/ashington columnist, Joseph Kraft, makes this observation 

about the general situation, today. 

To apply common sense to what is visible on the surface is 
to be almost always wrong; it produces about as good an idea 
of how the world goes round as that afforded by the Ptolmaic 
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quires special knowledge and the ability to use abstractions 
which, like the Copernican system, are at odds with common- 
sense impressions. Without this kind of knowledge, it is 
difficult to know what to think about even such prominent 
matters as the United Nations financing problem, or the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, or the farm program, or the federal 
budget— which is one reason that most people don’t know what 
they think about these questions. The simple fact is that the 
stuff of public life eludes the grasp jf the ordinary man. 

Events have become professionalized. ("Politics of the Wash- 
ing tin Press Corps,” Harpers Magazine , June 1965 , pp. 101-102) 

How, then, do we educate run-of-the-mill citizens for membership in a 
democratic society, given the enormous complexity of social issues and 
the Increasing abstruseness of the techniques for dealing with them? What, 
indeed, are the appropriate political' roles for citizens in such a society? 
Hew does one educate to make people comfortable with, sensitive to, 
and aware of complexities? How do we teach people to understand their 
relationship to long-range planning? (Our tradition has always been 
short-range or no-range planning. ) And how do we teach people to be 
comfortable with, indeed, to embrace, change and the process of change? 

This challenge of preserving the democratic processes will have to be 
met at the leadership level as well. In response to the complexity 
and scale of social welfare demands, the inexorable expansion of the federal 
government as the dominant device for social control will be the major 
factor. New relations between big government and big business will further 
blur the distinction between ihe two— and further increase the opportunities 
for rationalizing social welfare programs. The demand will increase 
Ci * for people in government and advising it who can deal with complex 
~ J Issues scientifically and technologically. Thus, we can expect an 
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increasing portion of people who influence the direction and style 
of decisions and policies in government, federal and local (whatever 
"local” comes to mean), to be professionals, technicians. And given 
the nature of their career-oriented education, most of them will have 
had at best little more than rituaZ. exposure to those recorded experi- 
ences of mankind and to their interpreters which help to make men wise, 
humble, and sensitive. 

In this atmosphere, increasingly, the proposed solutions to social 
problems will be statistical solutions. Partly because the needs of such 
large numbers of people lend themselves to socially good statistical 
solutions, and partly because the techniques for defining as well as 
solving those problems will depend so much on the "world views” of the 
social technicians. This is very important— more of the people who will 
be turned to for advice in defining what the problem is, as well as 
how it can be solved, will be those who will define the problem 
(because of their techniques) as a statistical problem. Already some 
planners are tending to place undue emphasis on those aspects of reality 
which the computer can deal with just because the computer can do so. 

The individual— the point off the curve— becomes an annoyance. 

let, we are going to need more planners who are able to use these 
technologies and can grasp larger social issues and work with them in a 
broader context. The question is how to provide the education for this 
kind of career. It is going to take more than knowledge of computer 
techniques and the behavioral sciences to do this job both efficiently 
and humanely. For increased rationalization also means there wi ll be 
increased ’•guidance" or "manipulation" of various segments of society. 

If the technology for doing so exists, it will be used, given the per- 
sistence of power-seeking motives. And what’s more we will need to use 
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it, since the necessary social changes will net cone about if the people 
who are to be affected do not understand and desire them* Thus, the 
pressures, the good moral and, ethical reasons, for using population in- 
fluencing techniques will increase, and the potency of the technology for 
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danger to the democratic tradition and the Judeo-Christian tradition— 
unless we learn how to educate to protect then. 

For both the leaders and the led, what do we do, then, about incorpora, 
ting such considerations into curricula? Do we turn our backs on the 
kind of career . "education" which includes clarification of the ethical 

setting for any career and concentrate instead on training for work and 

/ 

play, thereby encouraging the student to ignore the meaning of a career 
beyond private gain and private satisfaction? This is much easier and 
safer than putting up with and encouraging political experience and 
other modes of education for social responsibility, which must carry 
the classroom out into the community and the community into the class- 
room. But we do take this path, I think it can only lead to the destruct- 
ion of the very goals inherent in the motives that have convened this 1 
conference. 

Let me summarize. The headlong pace of our world and the enormous 
potency of our technologies mean that the years ahead will be full of 
exciting opportunities and terrifying threats. Self-images, preferred 
life styles, status, and security, will all be subject to change. VJhat 
we will need as much as skilled people will be wise people, humane people. 
Under these circumstances, if career planning and the techniques for 
accomplishing career development, such as curriculum change, are in fact 
effective, it will mean that not only will youth be transformed in the 
process, but so, too, will those adults directly and indirectly involved 
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in the process. Unless we are prepared to change our selves and our 
institutions, unless we are prepared to risk status and preferred 
perspectives in order to prepare youth to embrace tomorrow* s new oppor- 
tunities and cope with its threats, we will fail. If we try to change 
them, to ask them to prepare themselves for a risky world and don’t 
make the- changes in ourselves which are necessary to back them up, 
the sensitive among them will become cynical and the unperceptive 
will grow into fat and happy objects of manipulation, and the very 
vision we seek to make real through such efforts as this conference 
will twist into a nightmare. If we risk along with the young— 
partially by inviting them to risk along with us— enough of them, not 
all, to be sure, but perhaps enough will grow into careers infused 
with enough self-respect and social responsibility to make a sufficient 
reality of our vision. Perhaps then, they will be inspired to take 
the next rouridof risks to prepare their children for— who knows 
what? 
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WORK AND ITS MEANING IN AN AGE OF AFFLUENCE 



Aaron Levenstein 
City College of New York 



Sigmund Freud has said that work is man’s link to reality. What 
happens to that link in an age of affluencd when old incentives cease 
to be adequate? What happens when the nature of work itself is revo- 
lutionized by the new technology of automation which has untold conse- 
quences? If the application of cybernetics lives up to its highest 
potential— namely, the production of a cornucopia of products with a 
minimum expenditure of human labor-'-*?© shall witness a new day of 
affluence undreamed of in human history. 

In this paper I would like to examine two elements that seem to 
me significant in the current scene. I am suggesting first, that tra- 
ditional incentives towards work are being rendered obsolete by our 
technology of abundance and, secondly, that a reorientation towards 
reality is made necessary by the new conditions. 

Most employers are already aware that the work attitudes of the 
latter half of the Twentieth Century are far different from those that 
prevailed at the beginning of the century. The flow of goods made 
possible in the United Spates by technology has ended the incentive 
power of hunger— the original propulsion towards work. The Biblical 
mandate, ”By the sweat of your brow shall you earn your bread,” is 
no longer true. The First Industrial Revolution is finishing that 
process and making it unnecessary for man to push pencils and shuffle 
papers in routine jobs. In the face of plenty society could not allow 
men to go hungry, even though it tolerates poverty, a state of affairs 
in which men are permitted to be wretched but not to starve. The 
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welfare state— with its relief, its governmental social security, its min- 
imum wage regulations, its privately established health, welfare and 
pension gaining— has blunted, the cutting edge of hunger as a weapon to 
force men to work. 
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come, has already led serious-minded economists to speak of a national 
guarantee of at least a minimum standard o* living. Even conservative 
ecomonists are talking about a ” reverse income tax’* under which those of 
ns who file returns showing less than a given income— say, $3,000 a year- 
will be entitled to a subsidy from the federal government. It is a 
measure of the revolutionary sweep of our times that a conservative 
economist like Dr* Milton Friedman, one of Barry Goldwater * s advisors 
in the 1964 campaign, advances this idea, while a liberal economist 
like Leon Keyserling opposes it on the ground that it will impair the 
incentives needed to maintain full production. Technology will decide 
the question. But however it comes out— whatever the economic devices 
we use— the prospect of abundance seems reasonable enough. 

If I put aside the question of how society can guarantee to all its 
citizens equal access to that abundance, it is not because I consider the 
question unimportant or incapable of solution. I concentrate rather on 
the question of what happens to man, his attitudes, his understanding 
of and relationship to work, because that question will remain with us 
regardless of what the economists propose. For some time now, man’s out- 
look has shifted in a uniquely twentieth- century direction. Our way of 
life is oriented towards leisure; life is no longer centered on work. 

Once the function of leisure time was to refresh the individual— hense 
the origin of the term recreation— so that man could recreate the re- 
sources needed to return to his tasks; today, the major function of 
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work is to make possible leisure time. The nature of tasks has changed 
as a result of the division of labor, and goods and services are more 
the product of the machine than of human effort. Pride in craftsman- 
ship, emotional involvement in the task itself, the proprietary feel- 
ing of the artisan— these are rapidly fading away and will disappear 
entirely for millions of workers as automation advances. Man’s need for 
achievement may be satisfied less and less by Ids work; it may be fed 
increasingly by his leisure-time activities. 

Once religion provided an urgent motivation to work. Men be- 
lieved that fn their daily occupations they fulfilled the ultimate 
meaning of their lives.. Whether they symbol! Bed it by a hagiology 
which identified the craftsman with a specific saint, or whether they 
expressed it by the concept of ’h stewardship cf talents” as did the 
Puritans, or linked their work and worship, as did the Hebrews, by 
using the same term avodah to represent both, they did indeed find in 
their economic activities an identification with life’s basic meaning. 

But this has changed. Among the first to recognize it was the 
young Karl Marx (to be distinguished from the older, materialist Karl 
Marx), who perceived as one of the principal products of the First 
Industrial Revolution man’s ’’alienation from his work.” Eric Fromm 
has elaborated on this aspect of Marx’s early thinking, namely, that 
’’the place of all physical and mental senses has been taken by the 
self -alienation of all these senses, by the sense of having. Private 
property has made us so stupid and impotent that things become ours 
only if we have them, that is, if they exist for us as oapital, and are 
owned by us, eaten by us r drunk by us. We are poor in spite of all our 
wealth because we have much, but we are little , ” Fromm himself, while 
still urging an increase in the production and availability of material 
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things, notes that as man becomes alienated from his work he yet enjoys its 
benefits, "Indeed,” says Fromm, "it seem3 that for the first time in 
history, the vast majority— and soon all men— in the Western world will be 
primarily concerned with living, rather than with the struggle to secure 
the material conditions of living. Thus, as ® an no longer finds it neces- 
sary to struggle for material things, the central focus of his life must 
shift from work towards other ends,' 1 

This is not to suggest that the phenomenon of work will disappear. 
Nothing that has happened yet in automation indicates that the time will 
come when perpetual motion machines will make it unnecessary for men to 
concern themselves with the problem of production. Nature will still 
require of man that he earn his keep, but it will no longer snap the whip 
like Pharaoh* s overseers supervising the pyramid builders. The Twentieth 
century view of work, in an automated society, will be as different from the 
Nineteenth Century* s attitude as the latter was different from the slave *s 
attitude in Pharaoh’s day. Since work, however reconstituted, will not 
disappear from human history even in an age of automation, it follows that 
we must still be concerned about the existence of incentives. But in the 
presence of affluence the old incentives will no longer work, or will work 
less effectively. Substitutes will have to be found for those that 
disappear; those that survive will have to be supplemented or will have to 
receive a new infusion of vitality. 

At this juncture it is difficult for us to see what those new incen- 
tives will be— as diffic ult as it was for early Nineteenth Century man to 
anticipate the kind of economic incentives that would eventually emerge 
from the industrial revolution and that today can be read in any standard 
union contract, with all its so-called "fringes**. Yet it should bo possible 
to discern the general direction in which such incentives will be found. 
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As personal economic incentives diminish in intensity, psychic needs 
will come to the fore. As individual material needs are met with in- 
creasing ease, social responsibility will have to become a more per- 
suasive motivating factor. The growth of population which required 
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could achieve has multiplied the complexity of .social organization. 

The new incentives will have to derive from man's realization that he 
stands in a new relationship to society. 

I am afraid that this awareness can come only out of a deepening 
social crisis. The function of crisis in history is not only to end the 
old, but to begin the new. Crisis is both the undertaker of the past 
and the midwife of the future. Without it, there would be no incentive 
to erase the evil in our man-made institutions or to extend the good. A 
social crisis is merely a situation in which the accumulated errors 
of the past and the advent of new conditions compel us to alter out 
established ways. 

Specifically, the current crisis involves the problems of transi- 
tion as we move, from the First into the Second Industrial Revolution. 

The transition, of course, will be made. The more lasting problem is 
what will happen to man when he has found his new place in the automated 
structure. Will the time he spends on the job be filled with more or 
with less meaningful activity? The processes of the First Industrial 
Revolution brought about the phenomenon of alienation from one's work, 
as the individual found himself making only a part of a product and not 
the product itself. Where once he was the master of the process, he 
came to be only a step in the process. The removal of the human being 
from the end result of his work, his involvement only with a fragment, 
was brought about by the application to production of the principle of 
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interchangeable parts. It made for efficiency, but it reduced the signi- 
ficance of the individual in the eyes of those around him and in his own 
eyes. 

* 

With the advent of automation, this alienation is bound to increase. 
More and more, the production worker whose hand produced the goods, whose 
craftsmanship created the product, is being replaced— in production as 
well as in the office— by the white-collar worker, who does not handle 
materials but pieces of paper. The distance between the worker and his 
product is therefore widened, and the sense of personal contribution to 
the product is further undermined. Machine-intelligence is substituted 
for human skill. The greater portion of those employed share none of the 
glory of the programmer; even the highly-skilled among the employees serve 
as maintenance men rather than direct producers. Under these circumstances, 
if the vessel of working time is to be filled with something of value to 
the individual, new concepts of meaningfulness will have to be evolved. 

The problem, of course, is not new, but the circumstances in which it 
must be solved are new and therefore difficult. Nor is the problem con- 
fined to working time; it is found in all the processes of our time utili- 
zation, whether we are concerned with earning a living or functioning in 
a political framework. It can be resolved only in terms that go deep into 
the character of human individuality and that define the structure of our 
whole human value system. The most significant aspect of the technological 
revolution o/ the past two or three decades is not what technology has 
done to the production apd distribution of goods and services but what it 
is doing, and what it is capable of doing, to the human being himself. 

What is required now is a restoration of the individual's personal 
involvement in the tasks he performs but with a new understanding of their 
nature. For a man no longer works only for himself. Indeed, the primitive 
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needs of the individual in an industrial society can so easily be satisfied 
that no appeal on that level can call forth his effort or excite his dedi- 
cation. More sophisticated needs are operative, and they go. beyond the 
individual. They Relate to the survival of society, without which ultimately 
the individual is/ lost. In our American society, the only reason that can 
justify greater individual exertion is the need of society itself. Just as 



the family— a larger unit than the individual— could spur men to greater 



individual effort, so new the awareness of the larger community will have to 
motivate men and women in their shops and offices* The knowledge that our 
participation in economic life produces results that, ripple out to the far 

f* 

comers of the globe should provide the new incentives needed to compensate 
for those that have been weakened or rendered obsolete. 

So far there has been a reluctance to spell this out. Steeped in a 
tradition of so-called individualism, we have insisted that economic 
activity must be inspired by individual— that is to say, narrowly selfish- 
interest. We do not acknowledge that individual fulfillment comes primarily 
in yscmmuiity, and we do not yet believe that the larger the community the 
greater the opportunity for fulfillment. We have not known how to contend 
with the problem of si&e because we have permitted it to bring about de- 
personalization. The challenge is to enlarge individuality by learning to 
live in a larger sphere of activity. 

Even in the world of automation, the hanan being is still, present— to 
provide the programming, to supervise the machine when necessary, to 
provide maintenance, or simply to push the buttons. And so long as the 

-i* * 

human being is on the scene, he must.be taken into account. The machines 
may be able to operate for quite a while even if the employee goes out on 
strike, as sons unions, like the Communications Workers# have discovered, and 
the strike as a labor technique may ultimately become obsolete. But our 
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situation is made more serious when the worker has no recourse. Society 
cannot afford a frustrated, devitalized population, consisting of people 
who spend their working time in a state of alienation and who carry it 
«/ver into their leisure time. 

* 

Moreover , far from being diminished, the individual still plays 
a part in our time because of the very complexity and interdependence 
created by our increased numbers and the technology of affluence that 
has accompanied size. Now all can suffer at the hands of one. The 
mind stumbles in the presence of the awful fact that one individ\al 
in a plane can push the button that will release the nuclear holocaust. 
One man in an automated oil refinery can, by malice or by simple neglect, 
bring the whole process to a halt; fantastically expensive controls 
are needed so that other men, and subtly fashioned equipments and 
processes, may guard against such an event. A few thousand workers in 
a metropolis of 8 m i lli on can stop the transportation system from oper- 
ating today; tomorrow, another few thousand can with equal efficiency 
shut down the office buildings and bring commerce to a halt by refusing 
to deliver heating fuel; the day after, the sanitation employees can 
refuse to work and suffocate the city in its own garbage. 

The more of us there are, the more we are dependent on each other. 

£ 

We survive as a society only because, in at least this compartment of 
their minds, men understand that the polity depends on each man exer- 
cising responsibility. William James, long before this interdependence 
had become as tight as it is now, wrote: n A social organism is what it 

is because each member proceeds to his own duty with a trust that other 
members Will simultaneously do theirs. A government, an army, a commer- 
cial system, a ship, a college, an athletic team, all exist on this con- 
dition without which not only is nothing achieved, but nothing is even 
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Today, the changing nature of work calls for a redefinition of our 
relationship to society and its instrument, the state. The outstanding 

f 

characteristic of the way work is performed in our day is the require- 
ment of organization. In the Stone A?*. men v*« <*1 ^ W « sietr me laoU ail m 
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and could survive without complex rules and regulations. As we moved 
into the ages of metal commerce had to be developed to bring the raw mat- 
erials across great distances; specialization began because skills that 
were not universal had to be brought into play— the skill of the smith and 
the art of the designer. A new relationship was born among men, resulting 
from the interdependence that specialization created. Isaiah dsscribed 
this hard economic fact in prophetic terms when he said* "They helped 
every one his neighbor; and every one said to his brother. Be of good 
courage. So the carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, and he -that smootheth 
with the hammer his that smite the anvil, saying, It is ready for the 
soldering: and he fastened it with nails, that it should not be moved.” 
Specialization had taken place. Each would not only have to do his own 
task, but help his neighbor carry out his, 

Man’s alienation from himself, & reflection of his alienation from 
the sooiety in which his self must exist, is furthered today by the 
ideelogy of a business system which clings to the individualism of a 
pioneer community loig defined to reconnize the importance to our selfhood 
of the encouragement that the goldsmith must receive from the carpenter, 
horever remote each craft may seem from the other. 

The challenge now is to find a substitute for the incentive power 
once exercised by hunger. There is still a desire, of course, to move 
higher on the economic scale, to receive a bigger income year by year, to 
enjoy more and better goods and services, to move up from a. Chevrolet* to 
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a Buick, and with no great frustration because you* re not likely ever to 
reach the Cadillac. 

The annual rise in our standard of living, however, is almost auto- 
matic; it derives not from the increased expenditure of energy by the 
individual in the course of his working time, nor from hard-won gains 
in personal skill; it comes from the increased yield that technology 
creates. The merit increase has been supplanted by the langth-of-ser- 
vice increase, to use the language of the personnel administrator. Or 
to use another personnel term, we are reaping the benefits of an 
automatic progression policy in the nation’s system of wage and salary 
administration. The annual increment is no longer confined to civil 
service and to education; it is generally accepted in industry. Every 
employer goes to the bargaining table today with the foreknowledge that 
he must give his employees some improvement over the terms in the pre- 
ceding contract, without regard to whether the Individual employee will 
give improved performance in return. 

Our social policy is based on the premise that both management and 
labor are entitled to share the benefits of our rapidly advancing techno- 
logy. This policy was first formally articulated in the "annual improve- 
ment factor" which Alfred P. Sloan wrote into the General Hotors con- 
tract of 19^8: "The annual improvement factor provided herein recognises 

that a continuing improvement in the standard of living of employees 
depends upon technological progress, better tools, methods, processes 
and equipment, and a cooperative attitude on the part of all parties in 
such progress. It further recognises that to produce more with the same 
amount of human effort is a sound economic and social objective. " 

Qf< course it is a sound economic and social objective. But it 

• : .* 

introduces a startling new element in the problem of motivating men in 
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their jobs. Once increased * reward depended on personal effort perhaps 

harder work, perhaps up-grading one's skill, perhaps ingratiating one's 
self with the supervisor, perhaps playing office politics— but neverthe- 
less personal effort; today increased reward depends primarily on impersonal 
factors— the increased efficiency and output made possible by technology, 
by better marketing methods, or by the growth of the company due to the 
general national prosperity. All the employee is asked to do is not to 
rock the boat. 

‘ 

Now though it may be economically rewarding, this can hardly be a 
psychologically rewarding experience for the worker. The ancient seers 
warned that man cannot live by bread alone, and their modern counterparts, 
the omniscient psychologists, tell us that in addition to bread man must 
have self-esteem and status, a sense of worth, a feeling of purposeful* 
ness in what he is doing. Once the targets of personal purpose were well- 
defined: for the Puritan in early America, purpose and meaning were found 
in clearing a patch of land in the forest; thus one made a home for himself 
and his family, and at the same time carried out that "stewardship of 
talents" which was the religious obligation of all men. • The close link 
between religion and the industrialising process has been carefully ex- 
plored by such studies as R. H. Tawney'*s "Religion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism". But the religious link has long since been broken by the secular 
sooiety which industrialisation has created. And new this new secular 
society must find an ethos if personal effort and human involvement are 
still to function as instruments for satisfying psychological needs and 
profidlng mental— and If you will, spiritual— health. For regardless of 
what automated production can do for nan's physical well being— indeed 
because of what automation achieves for him in material affluen c e — ma n facts 
more keenly than ever the problem of purposeful effort. How shall he 
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now fill the vessel of his allotted hours on earth? What meaning can 
he find in the new world around him? 

The answer, I suggest, will be found only if our education and 
culture are capable of persuading men that they are not isolated islands 
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that work is primarily an instrument for protection against personal 
deprivation or a me ns of self -aggrandi cement , our generation and the 
generations immediately ahead must come to look upon work as the link 
between ourselves and the most important fact of our reality—namely, 
the larger social group, that is to say the nation and indeed the world. 
In the swirling process of social change, society is responsible for 
economic and psychological stability. The most persuasive force that 
can make the individual accept this reality is the very worldwide 
stockpile of abundance, unless we can harness technology to the needs 
of the spirit, the lights of civilisation will go cut. A new balance 
must be struck between the insular interests of the individual and his 
ties with the mainland of society. He can never return to the days of 
the artisan who started a task and found satisfaction in the completed 
work of his hand. He is destined henceforth to make only a part, but 
he himself can belong to the whole.' 
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WORK AND THE PRODUCTIVE PERSONALITY 

Gardner Murphy 
Menninger Foundation 

The newborn child does much more than respond roflexly to fresh 
stimulation. To be awake means to be active, seeking and holding the 
things that act upon eyes, ears, and skin, resisting, grasping, and push- 
ing against the environment. With the package which we call life there 
is activity ; and changes ensue in the perpetual pull and push of child 
and environment. 

Potentialities for activity become rapidly differentiated. Many a 
philosopher has undertaken to define the difference between work and 
play. But in the beginnings, the reaching, the manipulation, the drawing 
of objects to the mouth, and soon the protesting cry or joyful smile or 
laugh, can be conceived either as work or as play. It is out of this 
matrix of continuous activity that learning begins, learning as growth 
goes on and as new potentialities become evident. Same of these activi- 
ties are valued by the grown-up world as leading to good results, and if 
there is much effort and a considerable productivity in consequence, we 
call this work and are proud of it. We make it indeed a major part of 
life. 

There is, for Freud, a fundamental question of personal adequacy 
oonceived in terns of adequacy in love and in work. Work fulfills one's 
identity, as Erlkson has taught us. Carlyle tells us : "Blessed is the 
man who has found his work." Work is a large part of life, an aspect of 
life which can bring fulfillment as deeply as can the joy in love or 
esthetic appreciation, or the delight in use of any and all of the equip- 
ment that makes us human beings. Work cannot be separated off as a 
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tougher or more difficult part of life, a part that has no intrinsic value 
of its own, but has to be paid or rewarded to take on meaning. On the 
contrary, I shall begin by defining work as the exercise of potentiali- 
ties, and shall regard the effortful, the laborious, aspects of work as 
merely those which catch the eye of those who are sorry for the worker, 
or of those who wish to punish or reward him. Work ie basic biology. 

It becomes structured insofar as sufch activity of an ordered and dis- 
ciplined sort not only gets more done, but is intrinsically more fulfill- 
ing, It is not the punishment aspect, but the fulfilling aspect that I 
would wish to stress. 

In contrast to this biological view of play and work there is a legit- 
imate sooio-cultural view of work, and of work potentials. At different 
times and places rwn applaud or abhor physical labor. They may give 
honorable status to all work, or on the contrary, they may make some 
types of work degrading and others noble, or they may even regard all 
work as below human dignity and leisure to enjoy the arts or to think 
philosophically as a fulfillment towards which a working class cannot 
aspire. 

An especially brilliant analysis of the varying socio-cultural modes 
of evaluation of work appears in the contributions of Max Weber and H. H. 
Tawney. Weber, in "The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism," 
pointed out that since the Protestant Reformation there has been a clear, 
well-defined tendency of Protestantism to emphasize the importance of 
work as a device for assuaging the guilt which we miserable sinners exper- 

i ’ \ , 

ience through our intrinsic worthlessness; as we work we may be prospered 
by God, and the fact that we are prospering removes the fact that we might 
be among the eternally damned, for it is through the success of bur works 

•s * , 

that we apprehend our status among God 1 s elect. Tawney developed the 





theme that it was among a special group of workers, the midlle-class 
shopkeepers and merchants, that Protestantism arose, rather than among the 
land owners and the warriors. The rise of capitalism depended, in part, 
upon the s*“ of worth in tho act of working. One was everywhere re- 
minded of the parable of the talents: He who hid his talent in the 
ground had no worth; he who could multi ply what his Lore had given him 
found favor in his Lord’s eyes. 

Already we begin to see a paradox in the Protestant ethic, for wa 
know that in unskilled and poorly rewarded work, as in the labor of 
the small farmer, fisherman or mariner , there. was no such worth as in 
the work of the .•merchant; and on the other hand, that somehow the concept- 
ion of work in general was achieving a certain nobility. The very era 
in which individual competition was elevating the successful merchant 
among his fellows was the era in which Robert Bums was writing: ”A 

man’s a man for all a* that.” There are multiple and conflicting levels 
of worth assigned to work in our V/e stem tradition, and the plot thickens 
as very complex systems of ideals about the worth of various kinds of 
work get built into our American tradition. 

Much, of course, has remained of the older tradition which declared 
that work was inherently symbolic of a low level of human value. The 
classical expression of this gentle, cynical, and subtle analysis is 
Veblen’s ’’Theory of the Leisure Class.” Historically-minded as it is, 
Veblen’s work reminds us that in the age of the warrior some members of 
the warring classes may not only be free of all ordinary work, but may 
settle into complacency as those worthy to enjoy leisure. Those who have 
grubby work to do are without honor; those who have won the means of sub- 
sistence through their own or their ancestors* predatory activity have 
been able to order society in such a fashion as to look down* pityingly 
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or scornfully, at those that work. There is still a very considerable 
touch of the Veblen motii^in oui life today, especially when it takes 

4 

the form of ostentatious demonstration that we do not need to work. \, 0 ne 
may remember the tapering fingernails of the ancient Chinese which showed 
plainly that one could not work, or the bound feet that one could not even 



walk, or in similar decorative touuhes which ohuvv that one could not 



really work no matter how much one might aspire to do so. ) 

In the Athenian democracy free workers had a status expressing their 
skill, but it was to tho warrior that the main glory went. Host of the 
population were slaves, infrequently able to buy their way, through their 
work, to the category of the free. Men of superior power and position 
regarded work as beneath them. As James Harvey Robinson pointed out, 
there was no possibility that scienc e would be discovered at such a time 
and place, since puttering around with things, shaping and remaking them, 
and even devising instruments to look more closely at them, was beneath 
the thought of a free man. It was only after the decline of the great 
city states that the Greek spirit of irquiry, throwing off this fear of 
labor, settled down to the works of Archimedes and the Alexandrian astron- 
omers . 

In Rome, too, and in much of the Western history that followed Rome, 
work was of low status. But it must be remembered that in the monasteries 
medicine, astronomy, architecture, and many of the nobler crafts were 
developed, the monks often being the leaders and the peasants the followers 
in the prosecution of these labors. The guide who took us through Mont 
St. Michel explained, as his eyes swept the land beyond the schoals and 
beaches, “The monks were 1110 architects, the peasants the workers; without 
this kind of slavery the work could not have been done ,' 1 The guild system 
was, of course, a cultivation, even a glorification of skilled work. The 
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commercial revolution turned many land owners and many artisans into mer- 
chant capitalists, the big rewards going to the shrewd entrepreneur; and 

+ he accelerated pace of the industrial revolution in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury enabled thousands of high-level craftsmen to become entrepreneurs, as 
did for example the Josiah Wedgewood, the potter, father-i^law of Charles 
Darwin, to whom we owe the preservation of many of the magnificent Greek 
ceramic models. 

From each change in the definition of work came, of course, a new 
kind of personality, specifically a new ego, a new definition of what it 
takes to work well, what it takes to make a valuable product. Superior 
skill means superior status, and in a money economy, superior income and 
economic power. With increasing sensitivity on the part of the maker of 
fine things comes also increasing appreciation on the .part of the consumer. 
The guild sman appreciates and buys the superior work of another guildsman 
in a related field. Spiraling values of increasing respect for certain 
kinds of work therefore appear, until a mass production era, again by 
destroying skill and the worth of skill, debases both che handicraft and 
him who makes it. 

This trend reinforces the feeling, already noted, that productive work 

has ethical and even religious value. The Puritans, having tended at first 

to be afraid of beauty as of the work of the devil, found beauty coming 

in, so to speak, at the back door, in the fora of beautiful works, as in 

the new translations of the Bible , and the new poems and hymns of the 

Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries; but also coming in through an 

appreciation of textiles and jewelry as fine self adornment became legiti- 

* 

mate; and the little white Protestant Church, repudiating the grandeurs of 
, Gothic architecture, became in time, as you know.— if you knew your New 
England well— < exquisite representations of simple, sound, good taste 

i 
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which it took good builders, good carpenters; and later on, good brick- 
layers, good iron-mongers to carry to success. The ego of the builder and 
of a worshiper strives to become worthy of the presence of God. Just as 
you wear your Sunday best, your u Sunday-go-to-raeeting M clothes because 
anything less would be an indignity to God, so labor expressive of good 
taste, sense of proportion, and even charm and refined and delicate express- 
ion begin to ennoble all but the crudest and least skilled aspects of work. 

Wherever the barriers to movement from one class to another are firm, 

■> 

as was the case for example in the rural South for Whites as. well as for 
Negro slaves, work could be debasing; but wherever such barriers were soft- 
ened, as in the commercial and industrial development of East and liidwest, . 
a kind of work could often be found which lifted status and self respect 
almost instantly. In one lifetime a man could pass from a very humble to 
a very respected position sometimes indeed through buying and selling, but 
often through the skills of the higher handicraft levels and especially 
through the skills which are representative of the professions. The ego 
dynamics of all such men were structured in terms of the worth of productive 
work, not simply in terms of family or landed possessions; and with our- 
selves as David Riesman and others have shown, to be without work is often 
equivalent to being without honor. 

But look at these paradoxes to which we seem to have been committ: ng 
ourselvesl Work is proof, one may suppose, that one has no great possessions, 
no great power , no great tradition behind one. One works because ; one must. 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. ** The harder, dirtier, and 
longer the work, the more it tends to mean- dishonor. At the very same time* 

and in the very same human community, work . has been, a symbol of successful 
discovery of a^way of being, productive, success in training for the task, 

success in carrying it out, and success in the recognized worth of the . 
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product in the eyes of other men for whom it has use. The conflict is 
inherent, not accidental; and the children who grow up in our society are 
touched by these varied aspects of work. We are a part of all that we 
have met. The Greek and Roman, the Medieval, Renaissance, the commercial 
and industrial eras all have left their residues, their definite sedi- 
mentary deposits in our minds and hearts. 

The conflict is worse for boys than for girls because, although 
the girls are touched by all these same forces, much of the work of girls 
and women is not called work, but is described in very mixed and compli- 
cated language having to do with home-making, care and protection of the 
young, participation in community activities, especially religious and 
educational activities. The descriptive units of work are hard to define. 
One finds it difficult to measure home-making and the protection and 
guidance of children in terms of the dollars and cents f cr the hours and 
minutes which are characteristically assigned to masouline labors, and 
of course, the comparisons between women in terms of their success in 
these responsibilities are very muoh more difficult to work through. Pride 
and shame with respect to fulfillment, or failure to fulfill one's task 
as a woman depend to a large degree upon involuntary matters like good 
looks, health, pharm, patience, subtlety or intuitition in perception. 

The very language of work seems inappropriate. It is likely that conflict 
over the possession of attributes such as these can be as painful as o f _i- 
flict about failure to obtain what a man regards as honorable and reward- 
ing work. • < 

To stick to .current English usage, and our ordinary ideas about 
work, there: is no doubt that these particular /stresses are acute as mas- 
culinity becomes defined. That is to say, the differentiation of tasks, 

duties, and modes of self ful fillme nt in term* of sex will mean that during 
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those years? when children are learning sex identity, learning what it is 
that boys appropriately do', and that girls appropriately do, one develops 
an ego that is oriented around quite different conceptions of one’s rela- 
tion to worlc, and consequently quite different conflicts and stresses 
regarding success in work, pride or humiliation in the kind of work that 
one’s father does, and eagerness or apathy regarding the work patterns 
for which one finds oneself being prepared. The studies of the attitudes 
of middle-class and working-class children towards their own future voca- 
tions reminds us that the conception that there is a real choice among 
types and grades of work, and the real possibility of preparing, through 
patience and devotion, for an expecially high level of work is character- 
istic of middle-class children who see these ideas and ideals in their own 
parents. It is not simply that the working-class child is less likely to 
have a model at home or across the street which he can emulate with delight; 
but also that he simply does not value life primarily in terms of work 
status. He reveres men who are strong, skilled , quick, courageous. He is 
sensitive to past and present heroes with whom a tough or even violent 
capacity for a rugged solution of a threatening situation means far more 
than the steady locomotion towards a remote and honored goal. In other 
words it is not just that the working-class child has less chance to make 
an ideal center for adult life. He is not likely to organize his values 
in such a way that work prominently faces him day in and day out, year in 
and year out, as he moves into an adult role. In Lois Murphy’s studies 
of children in Kansas— children who have been studied from their early 
years to their present age of sixteen— there has been abundant confirma- 
tory evidence of the point made countless times before, namely that many 
very able children simply do not think Of going to college or think of 
holding any position higher than that of their fathers at a Semi-skilled 
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or unskilled level even when the opportunities exist* and an occasional 
persistent and energetic parent may encourage such an effort. 1 am 
agreeing that often the lack of planfulness on the part of the working- 
class child is due to the lack of models, but even when the models are 
conspicuously’ and constantly held up they do not necessarily work; and the 
reason, if I may put it crudely and simply, is that the ego often is not 
there. The conception of life as built around successful work is one 
that has to be built in by steady indoctrination over a long period, and 
if this indoctrination is not available, it will ordinarily fail to 
appear. 

We have stressed the role of conflict in attitudes toward work, 
particularly the mixed pattern of ideas in the middle-class world in 
which work is somtimes ennobling, sometimes debasing. 

Let us look more closely at the word productive , and at the concept- 
ion of productive work. What is it really that makes one kind of work 
productive, and another merely stoetldng to be gotten through, a sort 
of fifty cents an hour babysitting or minding the store when neither the 
children nor the store have any great meaning for us. Productivity lies, 

I think, in three things; 1) the intrinsic value of the thing produced; 

2) its enduring quality, the length of time the product will continue 
to have meaning for Us; ihd 3) the originality, newness, pioneering value 
of the product as Something which is not found growing on every tree, 
but contributes a new idea of & model for the c calamity or the race. 

In a new society 1 such as ours, there has been enormous emphasis 
upon productive work as contrasted with Just work in general. To split 
rails was good if it meant new arable farmland; to fly a kite was good 
if it brought down electricity ter new industrial tasks. A number of 
studies have been made of the attitudes of children and youth towards work 
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at or near the top, with semi-skilled industrial operations in the middle, 
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thero is much to suggest that industria^njan is. pretty much the same 
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ego transformation? that I have already .mentioned, 

A few moments ago we made the distinction between wc$k as honor, and 
{i y:. us , /' , ,ar?v *■*&,' yiv l; 

work as .a .penalty , * tj]£037 ""either a penalty for wrong-dpirtgor a penalty 
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for simply being unfavored, .urigifted, left out. The problem takas on a 
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new f^rm when, .“with industrial- development , : and especially with r auto-. 
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nation, there is less and less left to be done at the orudest work level. 

Not only the great unemployment problem, but the great problem of the 
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debasement of work, and of the human dignity that goes with it, lies, in 
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the fact that there are more and more people available to do what calls 
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for fewer and fewer people; .that is, in general, as not only the utterly 
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uns kill ed* but .even the semi-skilled are found to be replaceable, A 

Detroit engineer .explained to me that when the middle-speed computers 
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ca» into the city in connection With the autoraative industry* th© city 
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could reel and totter, but could absorb the change, but when the high- 
speed computers came in, men went out of' work by the thousands, and.no . 
permanent machinery for .absOrbing euch ekcbSses of wpriftrs, such apwar- 
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numeraxy.^ toiling jhand?*. has^ ibeerf. : devised* '* The- very- thing that you as a 
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worker were proud, of at your semi-skilled task is . something which sheer 
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physical operations can do bettor than bone, muscle, and siiiew’ operations. 
It has, of course, often been pleaded that the "service occupations 11 
can keep pace, and more than keep pace with the outmoded manual operations; 
that there will be more hostesses, receptionists , and entertainers as 
there are fewer dishwashers, bolt sorters, or textile operatives. This 
would be a very large point to try to prove by extrapolating from known 
trends. In the mean time automation is particularly damagin g to the 
work aspirations of the lowest economic levels including most of the 
Negro population of this level. These are the groups among whom clear 
and steady work ideals have been least clear and meaningful. The self 
image for them is just not a work image. It is an image orga ni sed 
around many other things in life than work itself, and though work may 
be hard, it is not regular, and though its economic reward when present 
may seem considerable, its prestige and status reward tends to prevent 
its getting into the center of the self image where it can control 
the activities during the time when one is preparing oneself for work, 

I think the profound impact being made by two recent studies of 
work can be viewed in these terms, I refer to John Gardner's studies 
of "excellence” and Robert White's studies of "competence," These are 
vivid and compelling descriptions of the joys and values of effective 
effort towards personally and socially valued goals. It is possible, 
Gardner argues, to achieve excellence in a democratic society. Though 

r 

the word excel may mean to be preeminent, it is possible to derive delight 
from the quality of work done, and derive honor from competitive success 
without humiliating others and without limiting the opportunity of others, 
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on other occasions, to achieve their own form and style of excellence, 

White develops the theme that there is an intrinsic need to use the equip. 
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meat, the potentials that we have, almost as in the "instinct of work. 
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Ban ship" of Thorsten Veblon, Hartmann's "conflict-free ego spheres," and 
the ©pistseic curiosity of D. E. Berlyne. There is an intrinsic hxsmxi 
delimit in using higher order equipment, just as there is in using the 
simple anatomy and physiology with which we are bom. We love to think. 

We love to work with our heads. After several decades of experimentation 
with animals on the assumption that they had to be motivated through their 
visceral needs, given a pellet or a dish of bran mash for each "right" 
response, we have discovered with a great bang in recent years that they 
will solve problems for the fun of it, and often leave the food dish 
piled high to one side while they outwit this baffling problem that must 
be solved. We did not look much for this in man until it had been shown 
in monkeys and even in rats, but the autonomous delight in using one’s 
brain has become respectable again as a research problem. 

This could even be related to the technological revolution that we 
have been considering; it might even prove to be possible to get sus- 
tained research done on the curiosity motive, the motive of thinking 
for the fun of thinking. Now that thought has become so fundamental, 
so central among the industrial needs, as various raw materials shrink 
in volime, and various baffling problems of getting along together 
on this planet bewilder and stagger us, we may find that brains rather 
than bl*od represent fundamental motives, for example, motives in relation 
to the act of working. I sympathize with Karl Buhler's ideas on 
function pleasure, and believe that this new excitement the love of in- 
tellectual work is a variant upon the basic function pleasure idea, the 
id 3a that whatever we have, just by being human, is in itself intrinsi- 
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cally a source of motivation, and that instead of extrinsic rewards for 
what we do— pellets of food or the nod of soolal approval— we s h a ll find 
it possible to make work itself intrinsically rewarding, and that this is 
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where meat of the solutions to our problems lie. 

In our kind of society work at a dignified level c®n become an 
ego center, and in fact it usually does; and intrinsic satisfactions as 
v well as extrinsic rewards for thinking as such can ocme nearer to the top 
of th* Moray chy. I am not saying that they should, or they must necessar- 
ily become the center, but I am saying that to upgrade the value of 
intellectual work is one of the great central problems of education, * t 
is not very much like the ideas held up to disdain in Aldous Huxley^ 

Brave New World , or the ideas set up in Plato T s Republic in 'which people 
are bom to and trained to different levels, with vast gulfs separating 
one level from another. I am not pleading for an eternal disjunctive 
relation between types of work, On the contrary, I am pleading for a 
general recognition of the dignity of work, the frank recognition that 
intellectual work is worth more and definitely needs more compensations 
than have been given to it, and the implied conclusion that everyone " 
needs to be rewarded for whatever intellectual competence he has, so that 
he gets both the intrinsie and the extrinsic satisfactions that go with 
rewarding work. 

I believe that the ideal, ,{ to»eaeh according to his needs; from each • 



according to his ability, 11 though not absolutely fulf illable , is Still a 
working possibility from which it would follow directly that social re- 
wards would be arranged in terms of the productivity of the individual 
relative to his capacity, and that variations in his productivity, from 
year to ‘year or from' phase to phase in his growth, could be given various 
degress of social reward. Iri other worcU, the Ihdiviaual could pass from 
a lower 'to a higher level ofproductivity by virtue of the rewards given r t 



commansurate with production. This would' ffiean to some degree measuring ; a 
person according to his dim than pitting thr weak against 
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the strong, to inevitable relative defeat all along the line. 

This would push us in the direction of the concept of "working to cap. 
acity" , and that would inevitably follow if external rewards are the only 
ones involved. Fortunately the balance is corrected, as there are also the 
intrinsic satisfactions from ^rork, to which I have given so much attention. 
What may be under-achieving from the teacher 1 s or community 1 s point of view 
may be a period of finding one's way, groping in the dark releasing inner 
potentials, or the sheer need to wait until a growth spurt chimes in with 
the external pressures of the time. 

BuV how can productivity of these many types be evaluated on one scale, 
one Common dimension? Xt is not only that society has been wakin g many 
measuring scales in terras of prestige, power, honey, special privileges, 
exemption from threats and difficulties; it is also that the inner ego 
organization itself is manifold and complex, I may, at the same time, 
respect myself for the fine work I am doing, and be aware that it it not 
really as fine as it appears, for my standards are flexible and— that# • 
the Lord— capable of changing. 

All that we have said so far implies the achievement of static stand- 
ards which become a straight-jacket if they are rigidly constructed. Ideals 
like excellence, .complacency, good work well done, are marvelous when they 
are flexible and leave growing room for new kinds of values.. There will 

4 

certainly be conflict between different norms, and there will certainly 
be multi-level styles of evaluation. There will certainly be not only 
different social classes , and different cultural groups, but even within 
the individual there willbe different kinds of appeals to good work, dif- 
ferent ways of accepting, these appeals, and different kinds of satisfaction 
from different kinds of. work. A person can be orgsnlzed around his work, 

. 4 

and most people in, our society are likely to be organised in this vey r 1 
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would plead, however, for a certain diversity, or as William James said, 

r 

’’pluralism 1 ' in work norms and work styles. Along with the disciplined 
musicianship of a highly creative violinist can come his shy and furtive 
efforts to learn the cello too, or even the flute, or to try his hand at 
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as the best violinist in his home city may prevent his eager response to 
other challenges, his readiness to do some things that he is not particu- 
larly good at doing, his Capacity to do things because of their very 
appeal and their intrinsic promise, and not just because they represent 
the highest level of skill which he ha3 mastered. 

This 'whole conception of work, as involving spontaneity and the ful- 
fillment of one’s functions, is ultimately in sharp contradiction to a 
competitive definition of excellence or of competence. In the last analy- 
sis productivity has nothing to do with competition, and to pit people 
against one another in terms of their competitve powers is a way to do 
grave injustive to the intrinsic delights which work can offer. 

But what kinds of standards other than the competitive are possible? 
There are functional standards which gs right to the heart of the person. 
There are the satisfactions from functioning as we are organized to work- 
either through our intrinsic hereditary gifts, or through the elaborated 
forms which there hereditary gifts make through the long and arduous and 
disciplined learing process. Work fulfillment involves the progressive 
capacity to be more and more released in the utilisation of our potentials. 

There is a constant Stream of explicit and implicit messages to the 
little child about work and its value. Often he is told how hie parents 
worked hard doing chores, doing meaningful tasks, and he gathers that there 
is _ prestige s nd sometimes material rewards from these tasks. But many 
of the ta^ks which used to be done, like mowing the lawn and oaring for 
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the furnace, may be meaningless to the apartment-house liver in an urban 
Industrial period in which the whole concept of chores to be done has 
shrunk to the vanishing point. All the more burden then is shifted to the 
work that is supposed to be done in school. Here on the one hand there 
is a great deal about hal'd work and discipline, and on the other hand a 
great deal about making things easy which is so represented as to sound 
very good indeed. Not only are textbooks frequently represented as pain- 
less sources of information, but the child becomes aware that the grown- 
ups 1 world too is being shortcut all the time. He sees the advertisements 
of this,.or that "made easy," and big gains for little labor. No wonder 
he is confused. The trouble is that work as an abstraction is represented 
as good and also is represented as bad. Of course, there is no solution 
until a more refined analysis of the concept is worked out. 

Specifically work may mean almost anything from senseless butting 
one 1 s head against a meaningless task to solving a delicate and beautiful 
problem with a delicate and beautiful solution. The concept of work it- 
self as a bringer of prestige has to compete with the status around success- 
ful aggression, skill whether involving work or not, intelligence and 
charm which are often represented as falling from heaven whether they do 
so or not. 

Where does work come in as a source of gratification, and as a source 
of reward? Would it be possible to teach very concretely in terms of the 
satisfactions which parents, teachers, and big brothers have in their 
work? Would It be possible, for example, to identify with a teacher who 
really loves his or her work? Often the teacher co mp la in s of the number 
of hours of work in suoh a way as to suggest that intrinsically the more 
work there is, the more of a burden it. is. This measurement of work in 
crude physical terms, though often necessary, is going to make it extra- 
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ordinarily difficult for tie ooy or girl to conceive of work as intrin- 
sically gratifying. Could we even go further and ask that we individu- 
alize the conception of work, that is, work as suitable for oneself and 
one’s own gratification and fulfillment, something of which one may be 
proud if it is really one’s own work? Even in the working-class child, as 
we call him, there is nothing to make work personal. One “picks up" a 
job. One dods a “lick" of work. One gets paid for it. One passes on to 
the real fun which is defined in non-work terms. 

Questions then arise as to the school atmosphere, the attitude of the 
individual teacher who means the most to the child, and the boys and .girls 
in grades ahead, or older brothers and sisters in the family who can play 
a very large part in dignifying work. I have attended several meetings 
recently of curriculum builders who have been struggling with this pro- 
blem of the way in which work attitudes, and more broadly all attitudes 
of personal worth and achievement are represented by the curriculum. As 
one conference was labeled, brilliantly guided by Robert Havighurst and 
Ralph Tyler, “ego strength and the curriculum. ” Me had to extemporize 
and to exchange with one another ideas about hew the curriculum can 
actually build strong ego, an .ego adequate to life’s demands. It was 
universally recognized that it was not the subject matters, or even the 
organization of the courses with reference to one another and their 
place at various age levels, that made the major contribution to mental 
health, but rather the way in which the curriculum was individualized to 
give the maximum of satisfaction and the maximum of power to the growing 
mental and emotional capacity of boy and girl. One may conceptualize 
productivity in terms of steps taken towards an ultimate goal; also in 
terms of the new feelings which arise as coordinated and discipline * activ- 
ity aro carried out and given inanediate and intrinsic satisfaction. 
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One can push this concept quite fay in an individualistic direction 
but then must pause and consider # of course, the interdependence of the 
satisfactions of all. Work fulfillment in a democracy can only come when 
the work is for the good of the group, not just momentary personal gain, 
bat only if the work is done by a group . It may be the relatively simple 
task of all pulling together as in pulling a hawser or in a tug-of-war. 

It may be at a slightly higher level as the oars are pulled together in 
the boat race; higher still as coordinated interchanges occur in basket- 
ball or baseball; higher still when individualized skills are articulated 
into a complex symbolic sphere as in professional tasks involving, let us 
say, the consultation of physicians or of educators, one with another, 
for a complex total objective in which each can give what he or she has 
to offer. This is work that is really fulfilling in our group life. It 
has to be individually fulfilling, but then it branches over into a type 
of ful fill ment which depends upon high level coordination, and this becomes 
ego fulfilling in the deepest social sense. The curriculum builder has 

t 

to begin by dignifying each specific piece of work; and then the concept 
of work in general; and then the conception of an ego to be fulfilled; 
than the conception o', the mutual support of one another and ego b uildin g 
process which articulated and cooperative work can provide. This, in 
turn, &&s to be seen in terms of a time dimension so that the school and 
curriculum planner can see clearly the probable effect upon ego fulfill- 
ment and not just upon units chalked up in supposed preparation for further 
chalking up of further records, giving credit supposedly towards life 
itself. The urriculum builder can invest each work and each work plan 
as a whole with a quality of joy in mastery and of individual ego fulfill- 
ment, all ordered from the simple to complex level, as the nervous system 
and the body as a whole become differentiated and integrated through the 
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years. 

But there is danger here of a real "make-work fallacy" no less 
insidious than the make-work fallacy of the economist. The work must 
satisfy the boys and girls in terms of their standards. It must really 
be work in a sense of the term which carries meaning and dignity. Vte 
may differentiate between three ways of trying to fulfill the require- 
ments that life should be rich in work. 

(1) We may first have boys and girls carry out tasks involving, 

as we say, discipline for its own sake alone. The inevitable result 

» 

will be that the boy and girl learn that concepts of' honor and dignity 
are applied by us just as easily to things which have no wor.th in them- 
selves as to things which have great worth, and dignity can become as 
empty word. In a city equipped with efficient and inexpensive cleaning 
devices of *11 sorts W8 may try to instill respect for disciplined work 
by having the child* s elbow grease used in a period of 11 clean up** in 
which he will inevitably learn that hard work and elbow grease are turn- 
ing out a product not worthy of modem standards, I think of the nurses 
in training in certain hospitals of yesteryear who spent six months as 
hospital slaves, and made the hiring even of inexpensive labor unneces- 
sary because this counted as six months towards their three years of 
training to be graduate nurses. This hollow sham could fortunately be 
seen through, but new variations of this still appear. 

(2) A second example is getting boys and girls to do work in the 
name of kindness, to prepare things for people for whom the task done is 
supposedly useful, but who in point of fact have quite different needs. 

We all think here of the beautiful paper baskets made by kindergartners 
and first graders to take as a gift to Aunt Susie across the street. 
Affection and the generous impulse towards Aunt Susie might well begin by 
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inquiring as to what Aunt Susie would really like to have and could really 
use. 

(3) Th© third level is to introduce the child to small editions of 
the world of work to which the great adult world is devoted. There has 
been quite a battle, for example, in Gandhi’s modem India as to the issue 
known there as ,r basic education.” In villages remote from the cities it 
has beer possible for tiny children to learn about the spinning and carding 
of cotton, and to carry out in order the various processes that lead to 
making the adult and child clothing that is required, ”Whatt” asks the 
horrified sceptic, M Is tfclis a rationalization for continued child labor?” 
The point has been, however, that in the Indian village, where purchase of 
industrially processed textiles comes hard, it is possible to help the 
primitive economy of the village family, to introduoft the child to the 
reality of adult ecomcmic operations, and to give him a sense of dignified 
participation in the work world to which all belong. Here confusion can 
arise the minute that this activity is continued blindly despite the 

availability of modern textiles and the adequacy ->f a mode of distribution 

\ 

from the- cities in which they are made. Basic education of Gandhian type 
can be enormously supporting under certain conditions, but has proved to 
be stultifying when applied without vision. The pro'and the anti argu- 
ments in the field of self sufficiency have become a burden to the flesh. 
Work that is really work in the broad sense of production for human needs, 
gratifications, and fulfillments can never be equated with unnecoessary 
labor pursued on the conviction that it is good for people to have it 
hard, and that working is just one of the hard things of life, lie all 
know of schools in our country, and there are similar schools in Western 
Europe and the Soviet Union, in which the child is early introduced to 
real industrial operations which he begins to carry out with energy, and 
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even with understanding articulated well with the symbolic skills which 
give a social context and deeper understanding as to the meaning of such 
work. 

Another quagmire of confusion, I fear, has appeared in connection 
with the idea of alternating between wfwlr and s-Knrfv /sin 4*ln a / vwir a«# 4 n%%« a4**? Aa 
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It is the alternation of work and rest, as I said a few minutes ago, that 
has given a creative and even a prophetic quality to some of the most 
heroic workers, inventors, and creators of ancient and of modem societies. 
In every case that I have been able to think of, the creative work has 

f 

really been work at the same time that it was creative, and the rest is 
in itself a‘ kind of work, a rebuilding for the sake of higher order 
creativity which is to follow. If the rest from v/ork is “boondoggling," 
or if it is pursuit of high level scholarly activities which are somehow 
conceived to be not work, or of a basically different type from the '‘real 
work” in an industrial or commercial or artistic or teaching situation, 
we have perpetuated the rift between work intrinsically satisfying be- 
cause it involves the whole person and work which is she&rly laborious, 
effortful output of energy not clearly understood or articulated with 
theoretical knowledge. Some kinds of work-study alternation I have seen 
in young friends which seemed to be effective; others I have seen in 
which the rift was maintained, and a system of starts and stops, both in 
the work sphere and in the study sphere, drove home to the student that 
somehow the planners of his education achieved no real integration. We 
have all seen, even in the ordinary lecture-laboratory combinations in 
high school and college, the tragedy of fine comprehension of the lecture 
combined with blind and stupid carrying out of laboratory exercises which 
are conceived by the brighter student to be a sheer waste of time, and on 
the other hand the boring lectures are felt unnecessary for those who 
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have studied the textboodc or who have grasped the principles evident in 
the laboratory experiments. We can split the work schedule in terns of 
’ays and hours, or even content to be learned, but we cannot split the 
mind of the learner, and he will see through the artificial character of 
any separation we try to create* If work does not include work for the 
mind, it is not fully human work. 

In all this I have suggested that there is a certain amount of pres- 
sure and effort involved in all real work. This may be a slow, smoldering 
fire, or a series of conflagrations. There needs to be, for most of us, an 
occasional real conflagration at least. There needs to be pressure either 
supplied by the imaginative delight of the worker who is really parxici- 
pating as a person in the work, or the momentary torch f) me carried from 
a teacher or a co-working group which lights and relights the uneven flame. 
Sometimes this is referred to as the value of pacing . Floyd Allport has 
reminded us that it takes much more energy to keep ahead in a foot race or 
a bicycle race than to follow at a constant distance, and that is maintain 
the same speed as the leader because the leader must supply aH his ‘own 
fuel from inside while the eyes of the followers are drawing in energies , 
buds of stimulation, from watching the legs and swaying forms of those who 
move on ahead. We need to be paced. 

This is related in turn to what we students of the arts have called 
the principle of "progressive mastery." Henry T. Moore presented his sub- 
jects with simple chords like major thirds and minor thirds over and over 
again, but he also presented them with more complex relationships like 
inished sevenths. After a very large amount of practice in listening it 
turned out that for most observers the good, old solid major thirds and minor 
thirds had become boring, whereas the more complex interval relationships 
like the diminished sevenths had become more interesting and gratifying. 
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There was work to do, and when the work of integrating the tones had been 
very thoroughly carried out and the chords were self-evident wholes, there 
was nothing wore to do. Progressive mastery is a process by which listen- 
ing to or carrying out a complex task makes it in time satisfying, and we 
reach a point at which not the old complexities but new ones still more 
complex are needed. As Holmholtz showed, the use of more and more complex 
tonal relationships has been evident from Greek music right through the 
Medieval and Baroque periods to the present. The n cacophonies’ 1 of the late 
Nineteenth Century and the Twentieth Century are becoming satisfying and 
indeed necessary to him whose ear— that is, whose brain — has become stretch- 
ed by more and more experience in coping with the difficult. Work must 
be ordered in terms of effort which means in turn that it must be ordered 
in terms of levels of complexity, higher levels of integration. Children 
and youth will differ hugely in respect to what is simple or complex at 
any given level in their growth, and unless we have the budget and the 
trained teachers to carry out a highly individualized type of individual 
education in the arts and crafts we shall have to use a rich variety of 
materials so that there will always be something relatively easy, but 
much that is complex and difficult for each person in the group. 

Children also differ from one another, as do adults, in the per- 
sonal habit of making work challenging or making it easy. We may here use 
the classical methods of Levin’s pupil, Hoppe, who gave people difficult 
tasks, and asked them immediately upon the completion of each task "How 
well w ill you do on the next one?" In simple, easily scored problems, many 
people set an aspiration level far higher than they can actually achieve. 
They keep the gap, like the gap of carrot and stick, so great that they 
are always pushing toward the unattainable. Others set the aspiration 
level low, and when they have just made a score, their prediction as to 








what they will do on the next effort is scarcely higher than that which 
they already know they can do. The individual habits of working and 
of setting for oneself the standard to be met next are again among the 
variables to be built into any ordered plan for a curriculum sequence. 

It follows, however, from all of this that there is no natural “law of 
least action" by which people spontaneously and "naturally* 1 try to get 
out of work. They try to get out of boring situations indeed, and they 
try to get out of the kind of laborious stress which strains sense organs 

and muscles and bewilders the perceiving and thinking mind. There is, 
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as modem studies of activation level show, a middle region involving 
plenty of opportunity for effort, but never involving breakdown types 
of stress. 

Here, I think, lies the answer to the question of the shortening of 
the work day and the work week. Without a corresponding zestful activity 
to be carried out during the leisure hours the work of a thirty-five hour 
week in a rather highly paced, repetitive clerical position— such as I 
have watched several individuals maintain for a number of years— requires 
absolutely for personal growth that challenge and an opportunity for 
creative work of another sort be maintained during the leisure hours. 

The contraction of work in terns of hours at the same time that it is 
contracted in terms of interest can lead only to a spongy and eroded 
personality unless something else takes up the slack. 

It is generally assumed here that to combine the intrinsic interest, 
zest* and challenge with the work itself rather than with the leisure . 
hours is the better procedure, and to this I can only reply that we are 
here fitting the battle of automation, to which, X have already referred; 
and that if we cannot get first best, namely joy in our primary work, we 
had better try to get as much joy in secondary work as we can. • Inoiden* 
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tally, if you take me literally, you will think her© of moonlighting such 
as we have, for example, in Topeka, Kansas, in which it is a matter of 
course for hospital aides to take on secondary jobs as taxi drivers, or 
even a secondary hospital job to augment the family income, There is 
almost no relation at all here between personal growth needs and personal 
economic needs, and both the official educational system and the planners 
of mass media communication and adult education will have to think of the 
need for real work rather than the need for potboilers that emerge under 
these conditions. 

I would add here that much the same issue has come up in glaring 
form with regard to the problem of child labor. When I was in elementary 
school and my father was battling for child labor laws which would at 
least prevent ten and twelve hour days for small children in mines and 
mills, he could little foresee the fact that we could in a half century 
have fairly adequate and universal child labor laws, and face the paradox 
of children leaving schools in droves in the middle teenage period not 
to meet family economic needs, but largely through sheer boredom, and 
finding themselves in a labor market which is particularly tough on young, 
new, inexperienced workers, and particularly unresourceful in thinking of 
ways to catch and hold their interest, intellectual or other high level 
skilled activities for which nothing In the school system prepared them. 

If they had had gratifying work experience at a beginner or appretice 
level &nd could- aobtinub -tfc' find such activity art a gradually mo*e chal- 
lenging pace, there would be no need for them to compete for messenger' 
and bowling alley jobs which, with automation, have become harder and 
harder to find. Somebody, somewhere failed to make school work ' jtion 
as real work in the sense in which. I am using the term. Hayb* the per- 
son who failed was all of us. 
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X suggest than a definition of personality fulfillment through work 

t 

which finds a place for multiple work satisfactions and work fulfill- 
oents, with emphasis upon dignity in the very process of working and 
satisfactions which arise not only from the products, but from the very 
nature of the self fulfillment which the work entails. I believe we are 
in desperate need of more adequate information as to the way in which the 
work is conceived, imagined by child and adolescent, the kinds of self 
images which are being developed in the school and community regarding 
work of various sorts, the provision of opportunities for progressive 
mastery in the evolution of work ideas and habits throughout the learning 
years, and the endless flexible restatement of work goals and ego ideals, 
level by level in each confrontation of a new work opportunity. 
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JOBS, CAREERS, AMD LEISURE: IMPLICATIONS FOR 

COUNSELING AMD THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM* 

Harold L. Wilensky 
University of California, Berkeley 



Among your conference speakers, I think I shall appear as the roan who 
looks backward, a stark reactionary. For many of the implications of your 
discussion so far— that our society is a leisure-oriented society, that 
leisure must now take up the slack caused by the disruption of the labor 
market in the new era of n Cybernation, " or by the new alienation of modem 
work; that we will have to break the once tight relationship between in- 
come and employment or rewards and type of work; that the typical man 
once had a stable career; but now with greatly accelerated technological 
change, he does not or will not; that we must revise our school curriculum 
either by accenting the vocational, or by training for leisure— I think 
tha t these themes are either exaggerated in the manner of science fiction 

or are alarmist inferences from correct premises. I shall therefore make 

♦ 

some cautious assertions about hours and types of work, the quality of 
leisure, and the connections between the two; and then draw some general 
lessons for school curricula and couseling, i.e. , for the type of man we 
should try to create and for the type of machinery we need to bring occu- 



* Revision of paper presented at the “Invitational Conference on Imple- 
menting Career Development Theory and Research Through the Curriculum,” 
National Vacational Guidance Association and U.S. Office of Education, 

Airlie House, Virginia, May 3. 1966. Based in part on H. L. Wilensky, 

*>The Problems and Prospects of the Welfare State,” in H. L. Wilensky and 
C. N. Lebeaux, Industrial Society and Social Welfare , paperback edition; 

New York: The Free Pre«, H. L. Wilenslqr. "The Uneven Wytribution 

of Leisure: The Impact of Economic Growth on *Free Time* ,” Social Problems, 

9, Sumer. 1961, pp. 32-56; H.L. Wilensky, "Varieties of Work Experience,” 
in Henry Borov , ed., Han in a World at-Vfatk , New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co.. 1964. pp. 125-154; and "Work as a Social Problem,” in H. Becker, ed.. 
Social Problema , New York:’ Wiley, 1966. ~ 
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pational information to the schools. 

•If the arguments oftne students of the "triple revolution"! nerely 

imply that for economic and humanitarian reasons, there should be a floor 

below which no family should be allowed to fall, I enthusiastically agree. 

If they imply that we are becoming a leisure-oriented society, quickly 

moving toward the day where the average citizen has no useful work to do, 

and we therefore must find substitutes for work, 1 doubt it. We need to 

bend our abundance to great purposes, pay people for work that needs doing— 

create jobs, part-time and full, that will harness the energies and channel 

the idealism and enthusiasm of millions of men, women, and young people; 

Even for the long run of 20 years, it still makes sense to talk about 

education, vocational training, and public policy as they relate to jobs, 

labor markets, and careers. 

Two related characteristics of modern economies provide leads for our 

consideration of school curricula and counseling; first, the uneven 

distribution of work; and second, continued technological change, which, 

whether we call it automation or not, constantly changes job requirements. 

* 

Both tend to increase the natural indifference of hard-working adaptable 
majorities to the fate of those who can neither work nor adapt. Both under- 
score the idea that the best vocational education is education for life- 
time learning. 

Poverty, the Uneven Distribution of Work, and the New Leisure 
When people hear that I am studying leisure styles they often say, "Oh, 
yes. Isn*t it awful: what will we do with all this leisure timet" And 



1. The Ad Hoc Ccna&ttee on the Triple Revolution, "The Triple Revolu~ 

tion+l.Sti&ta Barbara, California, P-.O. Box 4068, 1964. i). H. Michael, 

< ' ■ **« 

Cybernation: The Siient Conquest. Santa Barbara, California: The Fund 

for the Republic, 1962. 
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then they are apt to mention the electricians in N. Y. C. who struck for 
and won a 25-thour week. Or they mention 11 suburban neuroses”-- the ills of 
women with time on their hands. 

Well, scratch the surface a bit and you will find that those elec- 
tricians are actually on the job 45 or 50 hours a week (logging overtime); 
and those women, like women everywhere, are putting in as long a ’'work” 
week as their ancestors of preindustrial times (logging time in child- 
rearing, housekeeping, and the like). 

Talk of the leisure-oriented society and the decline of the ”Pro- 
testant Ethic” has obscured the basic fact of the matter: modern popu- 
lations on the average remain busy— with some groups becoming busier while 
other groups are condemned to forced leisure 0 

The average raan*s gain in leisure has been exaggerated by selective 
comparison of gross daily or weekly averages in working hours with those of 
the ”take off” period of rapid economic growth in Ehgland, France, and 
America— a time of bloodcurdling schedules and conditions. Estimates of 
annual and lifetime leisure and comparisons with earlier times suggest a 
different picture. The skilled urban worker has now achieved the position 
of his 13th centry counterpart, whose long work day, seasonally varied, 
was offset by many holidays, rest periods, and long vacations; annual hours 
of work now, as then, remain in the range 1,900-2,500. 

Upper strata have in fact lost out. Even though their worklives are 
shorter and vacations longer than those of lower strata, these men work 
many hours, week after week— sometimes reaching a truly startling lifetime 
total. Top leaders in political and economic life, in the military estab- 
lishment, education, welfare, aesthetics, and entertainment show a marked 
preference for income over leisure. At less exalted levels, milli ons of 
ambitious men adopt a similar way of life. Considering both moonlighting 
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and all hours worked on the main job, data suggest that there is a slowly 
growing minority of the male urban labor force in the United States who 
usually work 55 hours a week or more; at least a third of the lawyers, 
professors, small proprietors, and middle managers in our Detroit area 
samples work that long.* 

How About women— who , after, all, have the most apparent choice in 

the matter? Economic growth everywhere brings more women into the non. 

/ 

agricultural labor force; for women in all the rich countries both oppor- 
tunity and motivation to work run high. This, of course, excludes the 

“work” of home and family. It seems plain that emancipation, while it 

\ 

has released women for the labor market , has not to an equal extent re® 

s « 

leased them from housewifery. Studies of the weekly round of women report 
a range of averages of 50 to 80 hours a week in housework, child-care, 
and paid labor. If a woman takes a job today, whe has to figure on adding 
her workweek to a 40 or 50-hour ‘"homemaking" mini mu m. 

On balance, the female ’’workweek" may be as long as it was a century 
ago; while pace-setting elites, the main carriers of cultural traditions 
and values, have likely increased their time at work. As for the decline 
of the "Protestant Ethic," comparison across many countries and many 
centuries suggests that wherever economic growth is sustained, values 
which acquire a sacred cast and which say, "Hard work— rational, dis- 
ciplined, regular, reliable— is a good thing" will appear, both reflec- 
ting and reinforcing that growth. V7e see this in the foreign, counter- 
part to the busy beavers in American samples: The Soviet managerial 

elite— hard driving, Puritanical; or the Japanese— conscientious, full 
of entrpreneurial vim ai d vigor. 



1 For an assessment of evidence, see H. L. Wilensky, "The Uneven 
Dis tributi'Crv Of Leisure," op. cit . 
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The uneven distribution of nonwork time among those working, and 
the incidence of involuntary retirement and unemployment suggest tha t men 
who have gained most leisure need and want more work. The "leisure 
stricken" are not replacing the "poverty stricken;" the two are becoming 
one. 



For an explanation of the uneven distribution of work, we must look 
to technological change, and ask, "what does modern technology mean to 
the less educated, the less skilled, and the aged?" 

The Impact of Continued Technological Change 
Some observers of automation suggest that the new technology will 
involve a massive upgrading of skills, a few go so far as to say that 
laborers will become professionalized, most everyone will be a quasi* 
engineer. Others say that it will mean a proletarianization of white 
collar strata as the middle class sinks in the Marxian manner, into the 
working class and is exposed to its insecurities, and its oppressive 
work routines (and I suppose its union organizers). Still others — 
notably the Ad Hoc Committee on the Triple Revolution (expecially Robert 
Theobald)— believe that automation will wipe out so many jobs that we must 
transform "the right to a job" into the "right to an income," that the 
problem from now on for everyone is meaningful leisure not meaningful 
work. 

All three view— upgrading, downgrading, and a new leisfcfted society— 
contain truth but all also contain nonsense about automation; they hid© 
much of what is happening on the work front. Since no one knows the net 
effect of all these changes in thousands of jobs, let me hazard three 
guesses: (i) the likely changes in abilities required in the labor force 

in the next decade will not mean a great net shift up or down; (2) the 
social problems created by technological change are serious but not new; 
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(3) the problem of poverty, also serious, has not been created by auto-, 
mation. 

Automation and Changes in Abilities Required . Three implications of 
the new technology are relevant for a consideration of school counseling 

t 

and curricula.* 

1. Among men of the working class, automation means an increased de- 
mand for responsible work performance , an accent on mental clarity and 
alertness more than physical strength or manual dexterity. That slogan 
’’upgrading” of ”skHl n will mislead us— if when we say ” skill” we evoke 
the image of a skilled carpenter who does beautiful cabinet work with 
great pride of craft. 

Our new worker in an automated plant is not like that carpenter. In- 
stead he is a fellow who can sense connections between processes, remain 
vigilant , in some cases spot trouble when it is developing, in all cases 
give close and regular attention to signals that tell him how well machines 
are doing man* s work— a worker who when the technical and organizational 
system is changed by engineers, planners, and programmers in the head 
office can quickly learn new signals and new trouble spots in new auto- 
matic machines. The watchwords in these tightly integrated systems of 
production are ’’ discipline .” ’’ reliability ,” and " adaptability” —what 
managers mean when they say "good work habits.” 

2. Au tomation means both upgrading and downgrading of skills in cleri - 
cal, sales, supervisory, and accounting jobs . The net effect may be a 
slight shift downward. The insurance adjuster finds himself attending 



1. Cf. H. Fhilipaon, ed., Automation; Implications for the Future . New 
York: Vintage Books, 1962, especially the essays by B. N. Michael, N. V/. J. 
Diebold, N. Wiener, and E» M. Kassalow. For a sober assessment of the 
impact on top management and staff, see Herbert A. Simon, The New Scienoe 
of Management Decision . New York; Harper and Bros, , i960 
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.... • * mechanization takes care 

of the routine semi-clerical tasks which once burdened him. On the 
other hand, the office manager with 30 subordinates in a payroll depart- 
ment confronts an electronic brain programmed and run by others and has 
only two girls working under him. 

The lesson of case studies of the changeover to EDP is that we have 
grossly exaggerated both the indispensability and complexity of many 
office jobs. Union men somewhat gleefully suggest that for the first 
time white-collar workers are going to learn how it feels to be pushed 
around. 

A case study of a utility discovered that many managers and clerical 
workers who were given credit for judgment and know-how were shocked 
when their jobs could be programmed simply. 1 An old office Joe reputed 
to know everything may have known a good deal— of organizational history, 
of gossip— all of it unnecessary. 

The white-collar pyramid is flattening out, with a heavy concen- 
tration of workers at the low end of the salary scale— e.g. in key 
punching jobs, which are themselves being automated. 

3* Automation, rcfians both UPgradingLand downgrading of managerial 
and^administratlve J obs . If we combine the rapid handling of informa- 
tion by computers, the application of mathematics and statistics to 
administrative problems (mathematical programming, simulation, and 
operations research), and the recruitment and training of better-educa- 
ted managers who are smart enough to use the staff to put these methods 
to work, then we have a formula for revolution in the middle bureaucracy. 



i. Floyd Mann and Lawrence K. Williams, "Observations on the Dynamics 
of a Change to Electronic Data Processing Equipment , ,r Administrative 
Science Quarterly . 5, (i960), pp. 217-256 
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«nd perhaps ultimately in top management, too. It means greater centrali- 
zation of authority , clearer accountability* of subordinates , a sharper 
distinction between top management and staff and rest of the organisation, 
and eventually a transformation of the planning and innovating functions. 
Automation, and Social Problems . Obsolescence of some skills and dis- 
placement are as old as technological change, and they hit hardest the 
same types of populations they have hit for decades, although there are 
new seme increases in their numbers: (!) Nonwhites; (2) older workers; 
and ( 3 ) youngsters out of work and out of school or young men with low 
seniority. 

To illustrate these problems, take a man with 20 years seniority and 
specialized skill as a lathe operator, a skill no longer needed because 
of automation. There is no use telling this man (or his union) that in the 
long run there will be a great demand for electronics engineers, physicians, 
teachers, scientists, and high grade maintenance technicians who know 
mechanics and electronics and hydraulics. He is not those men of the long 
run. In the long fun he’ll be dead. 

The same mey hold for our 55-year«old bookkeeper who finds himself made 
obsolete by an "electronic brain.” If either the lathe operator or the 
bookkeeper is displaced he faces the problem of getting another job. Mean- 
while, he needs something to tide him over. If he is put on one of the 
new jobs with the same old company, hs must be retrained. 

The displacement effects at higher levels are not so serious. Mana- 
gerial and technical personnel typically have a base of skill and adapta- 
bility, if not finances, to adjust to changing technology and changing pro- 
ducts with little pain. No major problem of public policy is posed by the 
engineer who has to shift from Boeing in Seattle to General Dynamics in 

Texas and who meanwhile is forced to sell a couple of thousand dollars in 
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stock to help finance the move and the search for a new home. 

The problem is the man of high skill and limited resources being 
made obsolete or facing dilution of skills; and more important, the man 
who may not be capable of retraining or upgrading, 

9 

Unless we want the poorly educated, and men who are "set in their 

ways" to lose their semi-skilled foothold in industry (many are Negroes, 

southern whites and other newcomers), a bold program of retraining and 

relocation, private and public, must be worked out. We must be prepared, 

» 

too, to modernise our welfare state— to cushion the shocks of change; and -to 

1 4 

create new useful jobs. 1 

In current debate about unemployment and poverty, automation is 
often invoked as the all-purpose cause. Much of what we attribute to 
automation, however, is more a product of basic demographic changes (more 
young and old people); discrimination against older workers, Negroes and 
other minorities in hiring; and insufficient aggregate demand. 

Automation did not cause poverty. You have only to list the categor- 
ies. If we say that an annual income of less than $3,000 for a family of 
four makes them poor, then we find that one in three of these low-income 
families is headed by a person over 65 . Many of the aged, as before, are 
sick or disabled. But more are involuntarily retired— replaced by middle 
aged women, the young, and the educated of every age. We also find an 
increase in families headed by a woman (now' one in four of poor families) , 
and in families headed by non-whites (one in five or six of poor families 
are Negro ; other minority groups— e.g. Mexican-Aaerican newcomers to 

t. • ' » _ • • • 

1. See the paper by Gardner Murphy, this volume, Cf. H. L. Wilensky, 

"The Problems and Prospects of the Welfare State,** o'p, cit . 
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.places like San Jo*e— are in the same boat).! 

And, finally, with the* high fertility rates of the 1940* s and 1950’s 
and with one in four youths dropping out of high school, we find an in- 
crease in young men who have looked for a job and never landed one. 

(They hang about on street comers, in pool rooms.) 

Now tha labor force participation of old men has been decreasing in 
every rich country since 1890 — because of educational and occupational 
obsolescence (compulsory retirement, end age discrimination in hiring), 
and the decline in !, old men’s" jobs (farmers, tailors, locomotive en- 
gineers) in proportion to the number of oHmen.2 Automation did not 
start this trend; it will merely assure its continuation. 

Women not working and therefore unaffected by automation are the core 
of that portion of the poor "women heading broken homes.*’ 

And Negroes have for decades experienced an unemployment rate double 
that of more favored whites— a product again not cf automation but of 
long-standing patterns of discrimination. Because of the growing propor- 
tion of young nonwhites in the labor force and their educational and occu- 
pational disadvantages, we can be sure that this problem will intensify, 

In fact, if trends in upgrading the jobs of nonwhites continue only at 
the same rate as in recent years, the nonwhite unemployment rate in 1975 



1. Half the heads of poor households, compared to a fifth of the general 
populate have one or more of these three character! atlcs--£§e^ women 

•heading broken ‘ homes , * ari£L nonwhites. For' recent clata ; Committee 
Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 88th Congress, 2nd Session, 
Economic * Opportunity Abl^ofOl^Si.^March,* 1964, Part I* pp, 30-34,58#4l; and 
JLampman, Robert J. , ".'Pie Low income Population and Economic Growth," Study 
Paper Number 12^~ Jbint Economic C^mndtlee' of' Congress, December 16, 1959* 

2. H. L. Wilensky, "The Uneven Distribution, of Leisure: 'Pie Impact of Eco- 
nomic Growth on 'Free Time,*" Social Problems, 9* Sunnier, 1961, PP* 32-56. 
Bobbs-Herrill Reprint #3-542, Bobbs-Merrill Repring Series in the Social 
Sciences, The College Division, The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 4300 West 
62nd Street, Indianapolis, 6, Indiana. 
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